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NOTES 


Tue constituency of East Perthshire now numbers 7790. 
In 1885 it numbered 7851, so that there is practically no 
change. In 1885 Mr. Menzies polled 4222, against 2421 
for Mr. Graham Murray: 82 per cent. of the electorate 
having gone to the poll. In 1886 Mr. Menzies polled 
3504, against 2195 for Mr. Holland, the Liberal Unionist. 
It will be observed that whilst Mr. Holland did not poll 
even the full Conservative vote, Mr. Menzies showed a 
falling off of only 718 votes. Now, it is notorious that in 
the 1886 election there was a very large falling off in the 
total polls, especially in the eastern constituencies. In 
1885 the franchise had just been extended, and the 
register was new. The loss to Mr. Menzies of 360 votes 
through deaths, removals, and general slackness is, we 
think, a very low estimate. This leaves 360 Liberal 
Unionists in the constituency. It seems to follow, then, 
that if now, as in 1885, so many as 82 per cent. of the 
constituency vote, a poll of more than 2780 votes will 
show Unionist advance, and one of less than that number 
Unionist retrogression. 





At the end of the article in this month’s Maga on Scot- 
tish Local Government, is to be found a proposal for pro- 
viding Scotland with a Home Rule Parliament, limited as 
to its operations to the discussion of provisional orders and 
local bills, and as to its constituents to the County Councils 
that are to be. The imagining is unworthy of the 
ancient fame and authority of the greatest of magazines. 
Private Bill legislation, if it is to be dealt with in Scot- 
land, must be dealt with by a tribunal that will have a 
sufficient amount of time at its disposal. The contribution 
to Blacknood’s proposal tends neither to impartiality nor 
to expedition. If it is meant for a kite, the sooner it is 
pulled down the better. 


Ir may be thought that it is impossible to say anything 
new about Ireland. Dr. Hamilton Bryce is not of that 
opinion, and his recently published pamphlet on the 
questio vexatissima is his justification. In a series of letters 
(most of which appeared first in the Aberdeen Journal) Dr. 
Bryce puts the case against repeal with force and terse- 
ness. The appendix consists of a list of ‘ conciliatory ’ 
Acts of Parliament passed within the last sixty years. 
‘None of Ireland’s requests,’ he says, ‘ has been refused 
except that for repeal.’ The pamphlet will be found 
useful by all who are compelled to speak or write about 
Ireland. We commend it to the notice of Unionist 
organisations. 


As if to show the world how the finances of Ireland 
would be managed under Home Rule auspices, a state- 
ment has been published of the expenditure on local 
government in Dublin. In 1887 the poor-law guardians 
had an income from the rates of £94,090, which was ‘ aug- 
mented from other sources’ to £113,000; the cost of 


maintaining 3,500 paupers ‘ and other expenses’ was only 
£52,000: what was done with the remaining £61,000? 
Further, the official salaries of the Dublin Corporation 
in 1881 came to £15,000 ; in 1888 they absorbed £29,000: 
in the space of seven years have the numbers or the 
salaries of the officials been doubled ? 





Tue anti-Government demonstration which was held 
this week at Glasgow is a welcome sign of the times. It 
was a thing to encourage the most despondent Unionist. 
It was announced that Mr. John Wilson, M.P., would pre- 
side, and that the meeting would be addressed by no less 
distinguished personages than Mr. A. L. Brown, M.P., 
Mr. Angus Sutherland, M,P., the Rev. D. Macrae, and 
Mr. G. Beith. Those who had hoped to listen to the 
luminous eloquence of Mr. A. L. Brown, M.P., were fated 
to disappointment. Not that great man, nor Mr. John 
Wilson, M.P., nor even Mr. G. Beith, was present. The 
speakers, thus deserted by their fellow Separatists, did their 
best, however, to atone for the defection by strength of 
language. 





Mr. SHaw Maxwett, who was called on to preside, 
opened the ball by observing that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland might be accurately described as one possess- 
ing the blood of a fish, and the instinct of a garrotter. The 
worst of a flower of rhetoric of this description is that it 
disheartens succeeding speakers. The Rev. J. M. Cruick- 
shanks’ designation of Mr. Sheehy’s arrest as a cowardly 
act, must have rung very tame after it. A Mr. A. Brown 
did his best to go one better than Mr. Shaw Maxwell, and 
described the Government as ‘felons.’ Then it was the 
Rev. David Macrae’sturn. That eminent divine came very 
well out of the competition. If, said the Rev. David 
Macrae, criminal conspiracy should send people to jail, 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour ought to be there: a 
proposition not quite so good as Mr. Shaw Maxwell’s 
study of character, but still good, especially as proceed- 
ing from a clergyman. It is to be hoped that there will 
be many more such meetings, and that the speakers will 
model their controversial style on Mr. Shaw Maxwell. 
That Scottish Gladstonites should thus emulate the 
polished dialectic of United Ireland—should ape the 
classic reticence of Messrs. Healy and Dr. Tanner—this, 
so far as Unionists are concerned, is good. They are 
not yet quite up to the Irish level, but in defamation, 
as in other things, with practice there cometh perfection. 


Even more gladdening than the Glasgow meeting would 
be the statement—could one only believe it—that Mr. 
Gladstone intends to return to his new birth-place. It is 
rumoured that he will visit Ireland ere long—it cannot be 
too soon—and that he may be present at Lord Mayor 
Sexton’s banquet in Dublin in February. Considering 
what Mr. Gladstone has said in England, and ‘ taking 
the line’—as they say in the classic English of the 
sporting press—through the Irish incendiaries whose 
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oratory suffers so curious a sea-change in crossing St. 
George’s Channel, he would be a rash man who would 
predict the depths of disloyalty to which Mr. Gladstone 
will not sink when surrounded by his fellow-disloyalists 
on the Green Isle that gave him birth. But the statement 
seems too good to be true. 





Tue sudden death of the Crown Prince of Austria, 
melancholy and tragic though it be, is unlikely to alter, 
either for better or for worse, the relations of the Austrian 
Empire to other European States. The young’Archduke, 
who had seemed in all human probability destined to a 
long reign over the polyglot inheritance which the good 
luck of the Hapsburgs had kept together for so long, despite 
multitudes of disturbances, has died. before he could make 
his mark. And it is perhaps a little doubtful whether he 
ever would have made it. He had studied matters mili- 
tary, as every Hapsburg must ; but he was in no sense a 
man of war; and, so far as the world knows, he was an 
entirely different personage from the young German 
Emperor, who chanced to be his exact contemporary. 
For the sake of literature and the arts, the untimely death 
of Prince Rudolph is most regrettable. He had a far 
keener appreciation of these things than most royal 
personages; and his own performances with the pen 
were, for a princely amateur, quite creditable. 


In his speech to the Imperial Parliament on Saturday, 
Prince Bismarck frankly confessed what some shrewd 
observers had long suspected. ‘I am not a colonies 
man, he admitted; but as the nation seemed bent on 
having colonies, it was not for him to thwart the longing 
for expansion. The speech was satisfactory in that it 
made it clear that the British Government has entered 
into no treaty with the Chancellor as to East Africa. We 
are committed to nothing in the way of the miscellaneous 
shootings in which the Germans may not improbably yet 
see fit to indulge. 


be noted) the Contemporary Review 
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Papers—has seen. 
the writer, and, perhaps, his editor) can see. 


purely personal attack is obvious. It is part of ‘ that con- 
spiracy against good manners,’ of which Lord Coleridge 
once complained, and its anonymous quality is only a sign 
that things are still worse now than when Lord Coleridge 
wrote. 


In any case, it is not to be forgotten that Prince Bis- 
marck is now an old man, and that he has done the greatest 
work the world has seen since Napoleon. ‘ It’s better play- 
ing with a lion’s whelps,’ says Enobarbus, ‘ than with an old 
one dying’; and one cannot help wishing, for morality’s sake, 
and good manners, that this particular old lion and that 
particular libeller might meet at closer quarters than they 
will. Irreverence, scandal-mongering, the habit of eaves- 
droppery—these are the dangers of the present ; and it is 
devoutly to be wished that now and then the creatures 
who make money by them might get the rest of their 
wages. 





Tuis, at any rate, is not the way to help the memory of 
Frederick the Noble. To him the tattle-monger and the 
tale-bearer were, of necessity, abhorrent. How should 
they dare to speak for him dead who would have shunned 
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his presence living? ‘To suppose that the Imperial Chan- 
cellor is to be degraded, the right to be established, and 
the future of the world to be made clear, by a series of 
revelations, political and other, of the affairs of the Im- 
perial Chancellor's son, is to take too sorry—and too per- 
sonal—a view of human nature. 





GeneraL Harrison, President-elect of the United 
States, will enter upon office in a month’s time, and is 
now constructing his Executive. The chief post—that of 
Secretary of State—is assigned, ‘on good authority,’ to 
Mr. Blaine: an indication that, as has been feared ion 
the first, the new President will be a mere tool of the 
unscrupulous leader of the Republican party, who was too 
obnoxious to be put forward by the party for the premier 
position. Mr. Blaine is notorious for his pro-[rish pro- 
clivities, and his appointment is ominous so far as concerns 
international politics. Senator Allison, of Iowa, the author 
of the Republican Tariff Bill, is named for the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury, which means, of course, that a strong 
Protectionist policy will be pursued. But the most astound- 
ing appointment is that of a Mr. John Wanamaker to a 
seat in the Cabinet, either as Secretary of the Interior or 
Postmaster-General. This gentleman is the ‘ Universal 
Provider ‘of Philadelphia. He is no politician, but he 
subscribed 400,000 dollars to the Republican campaign 
fund on condition, it is said, of being made a Minister. 


‘O’Brien’s Fuicut, from Carrick-on-Suir to Man- 
chester, is but a poor copy, on a small scale, of the Free 
Cossack Aschinoff's excursion from Kieff to Abyssinia. 
The Russian, like the Irishman, had to take to the salt 
water to escape his pursuers. He also landed safely, under 
cloud, and in despite of his enemies, but it was on the 
coast of Tajurrah, not of Wales; he sailed and trudged 
in various disguises, a hundred miles and more for Mr. 
O’Brien’s ten. The mission of the mysterious Free 
Cossack, like that of the Irish Patriot, was a ‘holy’ and a 
religious one ; it had even more to do with morals than 
with politics. It is probable that the end of both 
exploits will also be alike. It is safer, after all, to be an 
Irish agitator in the hands of Manchester or Tipperary 
policemen, than to be a Russian intriguer in the clutches 
of the Somali robber chiefs, or of King John of Abys- 
sinia. 

‘Tne Emperor of Brazil has long been known as one of the 
most enlightened of sovereigns. He has just proved him- 
self to be one of the most subtle of flatterers. The people 
of Chili, grateful for his kind offices as arbitrator between 
their Government and those who suffered loss by the 
recent war, desired to make him a present of value. The 
Emperor has let it be known that the most acceptable 
gift will be a collection of the works of the prose writers and 
the poets of . . . Chili! 


Tue extension of the Tien-Tsin railway to Tung Chow, 
in regard to which there were great expectations, has 
encountered what is feared will prove an insurmountable 
obstacle in the meantime. In consequence of the disas- 
trous fire which destroyed a portion of the Imperial Palace 
at Pekin, the fears which beset a superstitious people have 
been quickened into panic. The Emperor and his mother 
have been driven to accept the advice of the Court 
astrologers, and these worthies have no doubt been 
delighted to put a spoke in the wheel of ‘ Western inven- 
tions.’ Of course, the suspension of the work can only be 
temporary. 
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Tue move in connection with the proposed Wallace 
and Bruce memorial in Edinburgh will require to be 
closely watched, as the scheme has not been laid to 
rest, in spite of the fiasco of the recent ‘ competi- 
tion. It has been resolved by the Lord Provost's Com- 
mittee that, as the Reid Bequest is inadequate for the 
object in view, it should be supplemented by a grant 
which would double the available funds. 
nothing can be done until this proposal has been laid 
before the Town Council. But this is only a negative 
advantage, as the citizens have long ceased to look to 
the civic authorities for the protection of the amenities 
of their admirable town. The people themselves must 
take up the matter, and make it impossible for any one 
to further disfigure the Princes Street Gardens. 


Of course, 





‘Oh what a parish is little Dunkeld!’ begins a well- 
known rhyme; and once more the district has proved 
its title to notoriety. The Rev. James Mackenzie, the 
present incumbent, is probably more of a theologian 
than a logician; for at a Presbytery meeting the other 
day he (first), declared that he did not know what certain 
words meant, and (next) that they were what he de- 
scribed, with a nice derangement of similes, as ‘a squar- 
ing up to Dr. Rainy, and ‘a trailing of coats before the 
Liberation Society. But, whatever his other qualities, 
his courage is beyond dispute, since he would ‘ open the 
door admitting elders to the ordinary work of the Church 
without signing any formula.” What would Dr. Story not 
have given for such a champion in the evil days when he 
fought with the Dumbarton Presbytery ? Only a prophet 
has no honour in his own country, and the Dunkeld Pres- 
bytery merely let Mr. Mackenzie have his say, and paid 
no attention to it. 


Ar a time when it is increasingly difficult to find invest- 
ments at once safe and permanent, free from fluctuations, 
and yielding more than the return from Consols, the 
announcement of the issue of £200,000 of perpetual four 
per cent. debentures by the Australasian Mortgage and 
Agency Company, Limited, will no doubt be welcome to 
investors. The Company is a strong one, and has now a 
reserve of £200,000. 


Tur movements of the Copper Ring have been attract- 
ing little public attention ; but there are signs that before 
long we may look for a change of front. The large increase 
in stock, and the small demand, have made the burden in- 
tolerable even to the enormous capital invested ; and now 
the process known in America as ‘ pumping out’ may be 
looked for at any moment. To the public this is a matter 
of enormous interest, inasmuch as the aforesaid process 
commonly ends not only in the loss of all the profit but 
in the ruin of some of the weaker members of the ring. 
Financial gossip in Paris (the source is a thing to note) 
declares the change to be at hand ; and this is confirmed 
by the fall not only in the price of copper but also in 
mining shares. 








NOTICE. 

Communicatioas on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Eprror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
cheques, orders, etc., made payable to JoHN DouG as, 9 Thistle 
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Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The Scots Observer is published on Saturday morning, and may be 


obtained in London from D. R. DuNcAN, 186 Fleet Street, and in 
Scotland from all Newsagents. 
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T'E DUCE GLASGOW. 
_ succeeds bye-election ; after Ayr 


comes Govan, and after Govan, East Perthshire ; 
and still the relations between Liberal Unionists and 
Conservatives remain the same. It would seem that 
both these denominations of politicians resemble the 
House of Bourbon. Quas Deus—Both refuse to learn 
anything; both are determined to forget nothing. 
In this centenary year they will do well to make the 
fate of that royal house, whose chief crime (or blunder : 
the terms are interchangeable) was theirs, and take warn- 
ing while it is yet time. They are throwing away chance 
after chance, they are neglecting opportunity after op- 
portunity. Neither is ostensibly to blame, both are 
certainly at fault ; and the result is shout on shout of 
triumph from the Separatists, and disaster on disaster 
for the party of Empire. 

There is nothing new to be said of Govan. But it 
was time for them to remember and be reconciled when 
what ought to have been a safe seat in West Edin- 
burgh was lost to the Union by a few uncared-for votes, 
which they could have had for the asking, had they but 
taken the trouble to discover their existence ; and now 
it is more than time when East Perthshire has to go 
questing for a candidate, who should years ago have 
been in the field. And it is more than imperative 
—it is a condition of existence—that some closer 
union be formed between those sections of that party 
whose common watchword is *‘ Union. Their differ- 
ences—iistrust, apathy, jealousy, call it what we will 
—are spoiling all the work that is being done else- 
where: by Mr. Balfour in the Irish Office, by Mr. 
Goschen in the Exchequer, by Lord Salisbury in the 
Treasury, by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bright, Sir Henry 
James, by all the leaders of Empire. In such a 
connection the taunt, ‘ Physician heal thyself, is simply 
irresistible. Are they unable—they who profess to see 
clearly a possibility of brotherhood between Irish Celt 
and English Saxon—to devise some practical means of 
alliance between the two wings of their own army 
in face of the enemy? Is there no Peterborough who 
will save the Unionists of Scotland from the scandal of 
half-hearted fights and the disgrace of double defeats ? 
It is pleaded by the Liberal Unionist leaders that they 
cannot move until they are sure that the constituencies 
are ready to follow them into the Conservative camp ; 
it is urged by the rank and file that they cannot desert 
their leaders, nor tender allegiance to Lord Salisbury, 
till Lord Hartington sees his way to showing them a 
lead. Nothing happens but deadlock, and the common 
outcome of deadlock. That is defeat; and the final 
meaning of defeat we know only too well. 

What, then, is to be done? The case looks—and is 
—desperate; that much it were folly to deny. But 
desperate though it be, the remedy it needs is, as 
always at such issues, not heroic but practical. Of 
course the best would be the Unionists actually and 
completely in union; and for that, it appears, we 
have, for occult reasons, still to wait. In the mean- 
time there can be union in detail ; and union in detail, 
if it does not bring success in its train, may tend at 
any rate to avert disaster. Sir Archibald Campbell's 
invitation to the Liberal Unionists of Glasgow is 
an example of what is meant. It is practical, it is not 
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heroic ; and it cannot possibly serve any merely party 
purpose. Shortly, it is this: that Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives shal] combine together, and assist 
each other in all matters connected with registration. 
Each will be able to go on clinging to his own dearly 
beloved, and mostly incompetent and idle, local organi- 
sations ; for each the party shibboleths will be preserved ; 
and in this way something of the effect of a real practi- 
cal alliance may be secured, without the sacrifice of any- 
thing which seems essential to the faith. 

Mr. Gladstone has often gone out of what seemed to 
be his way to compliment “the people of Scotland on 
their political intelligence; and other (and perhaps 
more disinterested) judges have done the same. It 
may be taken for granted, indeed, that the Scots are 
not less intelligent in politics than they are in every- 
thing else ; and, this being the case, it is patent that it 
would be a blot upon their past reputation were 
they to succumb to common party feeling, and per- 
mit mere party superstitions to obscure the higher 
issues of imperial politics, as for long they have done in 
matters ecclesiastical. 

Sir Archibald’s proposed instalment of joint action 
is much to be thankful for; and it is greatly to be 
hoped that the Glasgow Liberal Unionists will grasp 
the opportunity thus tendered. If they a great 
deal will have been achieved; and their example 
has but to be generally followed to secure, in 
good registration, a result that is closely akin to 
victory. The proposal is simple: were we not dealing 
with classes whose characteristics 
modesty and unobtrusive timidity, we should say that 
it is obvious as well. The pith of the matter is 
that, for purposes of registration, Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives should accept the services of a 
common agent. No principles are involved in the 
process of registration; there are no fine distinctions 
to be drawn, no memories of the political prejudices or 
aspirations of the would-be voters’ remote ancestors 
to be invoked; while, by its adoption, two scarce 
commodities in political warfare—money and energy 
—will be saved. It is a great stride in the direction of 
success, and it cannot be taken too soon. 
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THE AGE OF COPPER CAPTAINS. 


HE immeasurable tide of French speech (which 
ceases not day after day, and only ebbs towards 

the short hours of night)’ has been supplied with a 
noble allowance of food this week. General Boulanger’s 
victory is, indeed, a thing to be talked about. The 
details of it are for us hardly worth looking at. It 
matters not much whether he gained more votes or 
fewer in Paris than other successful candidates. M. 
Lockroy is still, we believe, le premier élu de la France, 
having collected more votes in the capital than any 
man before or since. But who except the theatrical 
manager, who is under his ministerial authority, cares 
for the son-in-law of Victor Hugo now? And even the 
manager tweaks his nose. The great things about 
the General are that he, being what he is, has 
won where and when and as he has won. It would 
be midsummer madness to call him either a great 
soldier or a statesman, and yet he has shown the 
faculty which is at once indefinable and irresistible, the 
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faculty of making people believe in him. He has been 
an object of ridicule in Paris, where ridicule is sup- 
posed to kill. He has stood against the whole influence 
of Government, and of the Radicals who are thought to 
be the masters of the capital. Every kind of appeal 
has been made by his opponents to the fears and pre- 
judices of every class of the inhabitants of la ville 
lumiére. The bourgeois have been pestered with 
prophecies of disturbance and loss of business in the 
Exhibition year, if he is returned. The Royalists 
have been abjured not to aid the enemy of their 
princes, the man who toadied, and then insulted, 
the Duc d’Aumale. ‘The workmen have been begged 
not to help the future ‘Cesar. <All alike 
been besought not to forward the cause of the man 
must needs drag France into war. It 
been of no use. After immense discussion, after infinite 
warning, with the utmost coolness, and in a perfectly 
deliberate way, nearly a quarter of a million of Parisians 
have declared that they believe in the General, and 
think him the proper It is 
extremely probable that they will have their way to 
this extent, at least, that the General will have his 
Whether 
any man can govern France, in any 
the word, while it remains in its present state, are very 


have 


who has 


man to govern France. 


chance. he can govern, or whether, indeed, 


rational sense of 


different questions. 
The future Mr. J. 
of the end of the nineteenth century, 
sary to give a book to the age of the Copper Captains. 
We do not deny the cleverness of the man or his fitness 


A. Symonds, who writes the history 
will find it neces- 


to succeed in the element he is in, but this is what he 
is. Itis his function to fulfil that prophecy which God 
spake by the mouth of Thomas Carlyle, saying, that if 
France repented not she should fall from anarchy to 
the scandalous Copper Captain, and from him again to 
anarchy. This at once explains the General, ond justi- 
fies him. He is where he is because the alternative isa 
welter of incompetent little men, some of them corrupt, 
many of them acrid, all of them feeble. In their hands 
Government broken to pieces, and admini- 
stration has become impossible. The most comic 
features of a business by no means poor in comedy are, 
firstly, the raving fury of the ¢ Parliamentary Radicals’ 
at the General's success, and, secondly, the puzzled 
amazement with which the same spectacle has been 
Look, for instance, at the speeches 
In every 


has 


seen in this country. 
of M. Floquet and the prose of M. Reinach. 
line of their talking and writing one sees the conviction 
that ‘ Parliamentary Republicanism ° is of divine origin. 
That it and its friends have disordered the finances of 
France, have conducted her foreign policy with imbe- 
cility, have dislocated the Administration, first filling 
it with their tools (even making unnecessary places for 
them by the hundred), and have then put it asa 
weapon into the hands of a sour, bigoted, anti- 
Clerical clique, all this signify. As MM. 
Floquet, Reinach, Clemenceau ¢é tutti quanti look at it, 
the ordinance of nature is not that the Government of 
France should be ably and honestly conducted, but that 
she should be governed by them ‘ whate’er betide.’ 
France has for some time been of another opinion. She 
has been casting about for some sufficient broom where- 
with to sweep away that vermin. For a moment there 
was a chance that the necessary instrument world be 
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found in an alliance between the Conservatives and the 
Moderate Republicans; but, alas! those respectable 
politicians justified the immortal description of French 
respectabilities given by Paul-Louis Courier. They 
showed ieasaliees cowards. They truckled to the 
Radicals, and then another instrument had to be looked 
for. ‘Then at the psychological moment came along 
the Copper Captain, with trim beard, prancing black 
charger, and mouth full of voluble promises. Him 
France has taken, not perhaps so much believing in 
him as believing that he will rid her of the others. 
Better one hedgehog than myriads of black beetles, for 
after all the larder must be kept approximately clean. 
Very funny is the race of the beetles, with their wild 
schemes for putting a hook in the nose of the house- 
wife, and thereby restraining her from future purchase 
of hedgehogs. Equally funny is the puzzlement of the 
British onlooker, who also is plainly inclined to believe 
that the whole duty of Government is to be Parlia- 
mentary, and nowise to be good. 

Ve do not by any means believe that there is in all 
this any excuse for crowing over France. If her doings 
are to be watched as anything but a spectacle it 
ought to be with intent to take warning by her. The 
warning is far from unnecessary, for we have begun to 
possess a race of Copper Captains of our own. To be 
sure the greatest of them has hitherto been a Parlia- 
ment man, as might be expected in the one country in 
which Parliamentary Government has grown naturally, 
and has been a reality. But the qualities of the 
creature are the same ; nor are his doings very different. 
The wood-cutting at Hawarden will compare with any 
bit of the General's clap-trap. Besides, what isto be made 
of the admiring cheers given to Mr. O’Brien when he 
presents himself, not flagrant from the lash, but heated 
with efforts to escape from martyrdom on a cold gridiron ? 
We are afraid what is to be made of them is the 
discovery of a growing disposition to believe in quacks. 
‘lo be sure they have been always with us. The danger 
is not that they exist, but that the regular dnchens 
may, by incompetence and division, give them an oppor- 
tunity. Parliamentary Government is not a necessary 
part of the scheme of things. It has never been seen 
but in one country, and in that only for a part of its 
history. Let it become as feeble, as divided, as incom- 
petent as it has been in France, and the same remedy 
will be sought for here: the authority of a popular 
teacher, to wit. Napoleon the Great, if he is to be 
obtained ; failing him, Napoleon the Little, or Bou- 
langer ; the hero as exception, the Copper Captain as 
tule. In a Europe much given up to Parliamentary 
government of the unruly jabbering kind, the oppor- 
tunities for persons of this latter stamp seem likely to 
abound. 


SKITTLE-POOL. 

O one seems quite certain why gaming is wrong. 
Most professional moralists agree that it is; but 

why is moderate play worse than moderate drinking ? 
The Quarterly Reviewer says it is a waste of time; but 
as far as that goes, so are most of the pastimes of the 
court, the camp, the grove. The Stagyrite puts the 
gambler on a level with the robber and the thief: they 
are all ‘lovers of base gain,’ as the idiomatic transl: itor 
hasit; but surely lovers of a colder complexion than per- 
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sons who work syndicates, or Nationalist M.P.’s. The 
gambler likewise makes gain out of his friends, to whom 
he ought to give; though the youthful and ardent Aris- 
totelean who becomes a gambler on the strength of this 
will find that the taking is not all on one side. 

Whatever the reasons of its wrongness, gambling is 
viewed by the legislature with a suspicious eye so long 
as it is conducted on a sufficiently small and harmless 
scale. The opportunity of badgering publicans and the 
class which hazards sixpences is too tempting to be 
missed. ‘The Law of England had its day out at this 
kind of sport on Monday, and was clearly written 
down ‘a hass’ by Baron Huddlestone and Mr. Jus- 
tice Wills. Henceforth no innkeeper must allow his 
billiard-table to be used for any game on which 
sums of money are staked. The game in question was 
called ‘skittle-pool,’ and was doubtless a judicious 
mixture of those highly interesting pastimes. Now 
that this combination-game has come before the Eng- 
lish law courts, it is hoped that public attention will 
soon be directed to others of a similar nature, with a 
view to their immediate suppression with a high hand. 
We are all familiar with ‘ skittle-golf*: an amusement 
which beyond all others affords a really thorough test of 
a partner's temper. The wisest and best of us have pro- 
bably played it at times. It is within the reach of any 
capacity ; but it affords, at best, a precarious livelihood. 
Proficients usually indulge in it when the links are 
inconveniently crowded ; for thereby they compel those 
who play golf without the skittles to the most passionate 
deliberation in their game. 

Then there is ‘ skittle-billiards*: an excellent sport, 
and a most invigorating exercise. The great secret 
consists in striking the ball with the utmost violence of 
which the player is capable. The odds are that at 
least one ball will go into a pocket. It also keeps 
your opponent active, as he never knows out of what 
pocket he may not have to pick the ball. Best of all, 
perhaps, is * skittle-whist, the great advantage of which 
is that the man who plays ordinary whist can never 
avoid playing with the skittle- whistian. There are 
many surprising and beautiful points in the game. 
For instance, you lead the winner of a suit you 
have just ruffed: a coup which will make a more 
than ordinary impression on the company if reserved 
until you have four by honours and several more tricks 
in your own hand. There are also certain verba 
solennia, or words of style, which the player should at 
intervals employ: such as,‘ Well out of that, partner !° 
when a certain odd trick has been lost; or, * Never 
had a look-in, when the game has been thrown away. 
We have heard some other 7 erba solennia—those of a 
bewildered partner for instance ; but we do not think 
it right to repeat them in print. A simple enactment 
of one clause obliging skittle-whistians to play only 
with one another may, we trust, be looked for next 
Session; though the most paternal of Governments 
might well quail at the task of quenching that hardy 
and unflinching race. 





MR. O'BRIEN. 


TYVRUTH (as has been remarked) is stranger than 
fiction; and politics—Irish politics—are far above 
comic singing. If Thackeray were with us now, he 
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would probably say things about the League and Mr. 
Gladstone which would be well worth the hearing. 
But even he, with his transcendent powers of ridicule, 
his inimitable faculty of humorous exaggeration—even 
he would find it impossible to burlesque the Irish 
patriot in his latest developments. Compared to our 
own O'Brien (W. of that ilk), the O’Brien whom 
Thackeray sang is as lamplighters unto moonlighters, 
and as whey unto whisky. The first O’Brien made a 
considerable fool of himself. But when the toy 
rebellion was puffed out, he bore himself not with- 
out dignity, and accepted the penalty of his treason- 
able follies like one who, however soft-headed, was not 
wholly destitute of manliness. The O’Brien of our 
days is much too shrewd to aim at dignity or manli- 
ness. In Mr. W. O’Brien a new figure, the comic 
patriot, has made his début on the political stage. 
Irish patriots have been ridiculous enough before ; 
but Mr. W. O’Brien is the first of them who has 
sought and found a leadership by deliberately ren- 
dering himself a laughing-stock unto men. He will 
no doubt find many imitators, and well it is that he 
should. The only people who need regret the advent 
of the new (or farcical) patriot are the keepers of music- 
halls. It is difficult to see what attractions they can offer 
to compete with such a performance as that given by 
Mr. O’Brien at Manchester on Tuesday last. The speech 
was a truly magnificent effort. It is a thing to be read 
and re-read with ever-increasing delight. Like all perfect 
creations of man’s intellect, it possesses a charm which 
grows stronger the more closely the wonderful words 
are studied. Sensible men have said that, instead of 
reading comments on Shakespeare’s plays, people should 
read the plays themselves, and let the critics rave. 
And so it is with this masterpiece. It transcends 
criticism. Irishmen have ere now done great things 
for the confusing of thought, and in the region of 
unintended humour. But never since the first patriot 
shot his first landlord has such a feast been spread 
for the students of human folly as was presented 
to them on Tuesday last. Hard to please, indeed, 
must the cynic have been who did not leave the 
Hulme own Hall a gayer and a wiser man. Mr. 
O’Brien touched on almost every chord to which the 
laughter of man rings responsive. Whine and bluster 
were never more deliciously blended. He was about 
to be subjected to the defilements by which Mr. 
Balfour—{‘ with rage and imulation in his black heart's 
core, as the poet sings)—delighted to pollute those 
whom he could not conquer. He appeared with almost 
a price on his head. If he had been a Russian or French 
refugee, England would have fought to her last man 
before she would have surrendered him. But as 
he was an Irish refugee, whose object was to 
knit together England and the foreign land whence 
he had fled, he was to undergo dire things in 
prison. He has a habit of protesting to heaven that 
if he could he would put arms in the hands of his 
countrymen, and call on them to die like men. Not 
being able to effect that, he did the next noblest thing 
—he ran away from the police. Crime in Ireland 
there was none. Rebellion there was none. Nothing 
but a desire to be knit more closely to England. 
To all of which what save Celia’s exclamation: ‘O 
wonderful, wonderful! And most wonderful wonder- 
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ful, and yet again wonderful! And after that out of 
all whooping !” 

And the scene which followed was right worthy of 
the harangue. The orator well-nigh perishing by the 
passion he had raised ; the wild men with clubs s ‘aling 
the platform, and threatening the life of the Whining, 
swaggering runaway, in their hysterical demonstrations 
of affection; Mr. Leake, M.P. shouting, in stentorian 
tones, * For God's sake, spare your leader !*: all this js 
reading of the most delightful kind. And then came 
the end. The police arrived ; Freedom shrieked ; the 
British Constitution was rent to bits; and Mr. O’Brien 
was led away to suffer the defilements by which Mr, 
Balfour delights to pollute him. 

The Manchester performance almost inclines the 
Unionist to regret that Mr. O’Brien is for an interval 
to be withdrawn from public joys. There is little 
enough fun in the world in these days. It seems a pity 
that one who can contribute so exquisitely to the 
gaiety of nations should be taken from our midst. A 
man who can make such a speech as that delivered in 
the Hulme Town Hall is too precious to the Unionist 
cause to be long spared. However, four short months 
will soon be past, and then we shall have Mr O’Brien 
with us once more, to gladden our hearts, and to work 
for the cause of the Union. And there is this further 
solace: Mr. O’Brien in prison, though he is hardly 
likely to equal Mr. O’Brien on the platform, may be 
pretty safely trusted for the making of no - small 
diversion. 


MR. STANHOPE AND THE COMING WAR. 


| ORD WOLSELEY was severely taken to task by 
4 


the Radical press for his rashness in having 


spoken last week at Birmingham of the coming Euro- 
pean war. The Secretary for War has now followed 
suit to the Adjutant-General, and has probably incurred 
the same ill-feeling. ‘Any one must be blind,’ said Mr. 
Stanhope, ‘who is not perfectly well aware that at the 
present time there is a thunder-cloud hanging over 
Europe, which, so far as human judgment can form an 
opinion, must sooner or later-—and probably sooner 
than later—burst, bringing with it a war of a far more 
ferocious and horrible description than any known in 
the history of the world. ‘These words are not lightly 
spoken. They are backed, moreover, by a consensus of 
opinion among European publicists and students of con- 
tinental politics; and they leave no ground for hope 
that the enormous inventions for destruction on which 
so many experts are employed will be at all in vain, 
or that the tremendous armies which have converted 
Europe into one great camp will ever disperse save 
under the awful influences of war. The professional 
Radical appears to think otherwise, no doubt ; but that 
is his trade, and his opinion is therefore worth no more 
than so much Irish oratory. 

Everybody must share Mr. Stanhope’s hope that 
we may be able to weather the storm, but everybody 
knows that, in despite of effort, we may be sucked into 
the gulf; and there is no student worth the name, of 
either politics or war, who has not recognised that the 
greater our strength the more likely to escape entangle- 
ments we are, but that if we are overtaken in weakness, 
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the consequences must be the worst. 'To shut the 
eves on these contingencies is to ape the ignorance 
and the indifference of those who declined to  be- 
lieve in the possibility of the Deluge. Indeed, we 
should be worse than they ; for even those amongst 
us who are all for doing nothing, do not profess 
to have no faith in Lord Wolseley, nor to look on 
Mr. Stanhope as a kind of Noah. They accept the 
statement, but they think it better that we should let 
things drift, and take our chance. Fortunately there 
are some who are not of this way of thinking. It does 
not appear, indeed, that the ‘ Passivistic’ sect are either 
very large or very noisy, nor even that they can convert 
the rank and file of the Gladstonian army to their 
argument, which is saying a good deal for the hopeless 
folly of their case. 

We take it, then, that after disposing of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill the first business— 
as it is assuredly the first duty—of Parliament, will 
be the consideration of this great subject of national 
defence. We trust that the matter will not be done 
piecemeal, as too often in the past, but so thoroughly 
and well as to give the nation something like a 
sense of confidence in the future. The first question 

be answered is, Whether the country is getting 
enough for her money? We are satisfied that she 
is not: and Parliament will do well to refuse to 
sanction any further expenditure until the question is 
answered in a way that is satisfactory on other grounds 
than those of party politics and mere expediency. 
Why, indeed, is the sum of our expenditure so enormous, 
and the sum of our resources, in men and arms and 
ships, so small in comparison with that of any Conti- 
nental nation? That is what everybody who is 
interested in the welfare of the Empire has long been 
asking; and that is what it behoves the present 
Government to let them know. 

Another point to be kept full in view is that we 
cannot, under present conditions, and without conscrip- 
tion, maintain an army which could be an important 
factor in any European war. Of course, the regular 
infantry must be kept up to a certain strength for 
small expeditions and the defence of important stations 
like Malta and Gibraltar. But, if this be attained, we 
cannot see that it is of much advantage to us to increase 
our regular infantry by thousands, when those of the 
Continental nations are running (practically) millions. 
The truth is, that if we are called upon to do big things 
—to strike, for instance, a smashing blow in a Euro- 
pean war—we must fall back upon our militia and our 
volunteers. It is obvious, therefore, that money would 
be infinitely better spent in making 100,000 of our 
auxiliary infantry and artillery a readily ‘ mobilisable ’ 
force, with a complete equipment of cavalry, horse artil- 
lery, commissariat, and transport, than in adding 15,000 
or 20,000 to our regular establishment. Horse artillery 
and cavalry need long and thorough training,and to be an 
effective, must be a regular, force. The strength of these 
arms ought, therefore, to be largely increased, while a 
regular commissariat and transport should be organised 
for the auxiliary forces, inasmuch as without these they 
are almost useless. It is generally recognised that the 
recent reduction of the horse artillery establishment 
was a cardinal mistake. It is true that it was too 
large in proportion for the regular force available ; 
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but the fact that this should have determined the 
authorities to reduction, shows clearly that they are 
still clinging to the old theory that the regulars are 
the only force worth counting upon. They may be 
right ; but, if they are, our chance in a European war 
is desperate. 


THE NOVELISTS’ GRIEVANCE. 


1IR, I lack advancement, says Hamlet, when pressed 

b by Rosencranz to reveal the cause of his dis- 
temper ; and something of that sort may be taken to 
be the sum of the reasons of that complaint under which 
Since the days 
of Dickens and Thac ‘keray, even since the days of Charles 
Reade, and Ainsworth and Lytton, the nov list has lost 
rank. He is not the courted person he was, nor the pro- 
sperous; and with his own pen, and the pen of his friend 
the daily journalist, he has been assigning causes for his 
degradation. It must be said that neither he nor his 
friend show any proper understanding of what has 
brought him to his present pass. 


our latter-day novelists do languish. 


‘James Payn has 
done the mischief, says one ; which is about as wise as 
blaming the thunder for the storm. Mr. James Payn, 
to be candid, did an unsportsmanlike thing some 
years ago, and within the last month he has repeated 
his offence: he told all and sundry in the pages 
of a monthly magazine that novel-writing was merely 
a trade, and could be learnt like working a sewing- 
machine, or handling a type-writer, or any other light 
and agreeable occupation. We say nothing at present 
about the relative truth or falsehood of the thesis ; 
but for a man to say that, who is himself an expert 
hand at the trade of novel-making, was, we repeat, 
unsportsmanlike, for it must have affected the pro- 
sperity of his fellow-workmen (and his own, too, 
probably), by tempting many tyros into competition 
tor the suffrages of readers. Y et, after all, temptation 
appeals only to those who are ready to be tempted ; 
and Mr. Payn’s pronouncement would have had little 
or no effect, if there had not been lying latent a crowd 
of men and women (women especially), with plenty of 
leisure and some education : with-a smattering, that is, 
of grammar, a few well-worn French phrases, and a 
small undigested store of information: with a fatal 
facility of hand in filling reams of letter-paper, and 
with a voracious appetite for the library novel. Here 
were all (or almost all) the essentials of a popular 
novelist, and the word of Mr. Payn could do no more 
than excite them into action. 

Then comes the plaint of another: ‘It is’ this 
enormous competition that ruins both the quality of 
the novel and the fortune of its maker. Men compete 
with women; the professional with the amateur; the 
person who writes to make money with the person who 
only writes to be published, and is willing to pay for 


the pleasure.” All this is true: it is a fault of the 


novelist to-day that there are too many of him (and 
her); that his (and her) name is Legion. And yet, how 
comes it (since the novels must be few, when we 
come to think of it, that are published at their 
authors’ cost)}—how comes it that so many—bad, 
good, and indifferent—find publishers, and presum- 
ably readers? ‘It is through the great libraries, 
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says another, ‘which will take any colourless, insipid 
stuff to keep their customers going.” Whereupon a 
fourth (a young man with a heated imagination) ex- 
claims: ‘The novel will never again have a chance in 
England till Mudie and Smith are hanged from the 
lintel of their door and their libraries burned down.’ 
Upon which the mild critic can but ery, with Dominie 
Sampson, ‘ Prodigious !° 

The discontented and irate novelists here cited per- 
ceive only the symptoms of the distemper from which 
they suffer. To remove Mudie and Smith, and to 
abolish libraries, would scarcely advantage the quality 
of the novel, though it might alter the form of publica- 
tion. In France they have no libraries, yet who is the 
most popular French novelist of our time ? M. Georges 
Ohnet, the most common-place popular writer France 
has known, a creature with neither style, nor wit, nor 
invention! And as for unrestricted competition, in novel- 
making as in all other branches of trade, it must con- 
till heaven wills otherwise. ‘The true 
plague of the novelist is the public for which he must 
rater. It is different from the public for which Dickens 
and Thackeray, Reade and Lytton wrote; it is a few 
times larger and lower public than theirs ; it is not even 
the magazine public of fifteen or twenty years ago—it is 
a public that reads its novels by instalments in its weekly 
newspaper. And the novelist who would win its suf- 
frages, who would be popular and clink his gold with 
the best, must write so that it can understand him. 
It has no more brains than others of its kind, but it has 
a heart and a fund of good spirits. Style, therefore, and 
wit, are thrown away upon it; fun it likes, the nearer 
approaching to farce the better ; and pathos—the pathos 


tinue, we suppose 


of a dying child or a deserted woman—it prefers to all 


things. Description it cannot away with; it likes 
to see a page broken up as the great Dumas 
knew how to break—with crisp-looking dialogue. It 
delights in action, action, action, and in strong, heady 
excitements. By this account it would seem, on the 
whole, to be not such a bad public after all. But it is 
given to few to please it, and therefore it is that our 
complaining novelist hangs between earth and heaven. 
If he prefer to indulge in the refinements of his 
art—style, character, and so forth—it is well. Let 
him indulge in them, and thus please himself and a 
friend or two. 
popularity and fortune. 





A PARAPHRASE. 


{ O on, Ingenious 'Torturer, go on ! 
J Govan has spoken, and your day is gone. 


Shave, limp and lily-fingered Ruffian, shave 
Me martyred counthry even to the grave. 


Know, though ye clip her whiskers mght and day, 
Ye cannot take the roots of um away. 


And so, ye Thief, howe’er ye rack and screw, 
Her Emerald Freedom still she will renew. 


Thrimble then, Tyrant, thrimble and despair ! 
There is no killing liberty or hair. 


THE SCOTS 


But let him not complain of want of 
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MODERN MEN. 


THE RIGHT HON, ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 


FJXO be known by epithets so variegated and strange as 

‘Miss Clara’ and ‘the Tiger-Lily,’ to be the subject 
of comparisons that range between such antipodes as 
Cromwell and Castlereagh, to be held up to admiration at 
one and the same time as ‘languid’ and ‘feeble’ and as 
essentially and innately ‘base, bloody, and _ brutal ’—this, 
and this alone, were distinction enough, although its 
authors are no more than Irish members: a class of men 
of whom it has been said that they make up in adjectives 
what they lack in brains, and are never so apt to be offen- 
Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, is distinguished on other grounds than this, and has 


sive as when they are most afraid. 


other qualities than that of being a fruitful source of in- 
come to the gentlemen who earn their bread by writing 
for the Separatist press. At this moment he is the best 
hated and the best respected man in these islands ; and, 
recent as is his accession to public life, and young as he is 
in the practice of public business, he has already forced his 
worst enemies to the conclusion that for him to be the 
The 
truth is, that it has become apparent, alike to those who hate 


most powerful as well is only a question of time. 


and those who applaud and admire him, that he is a distin- 
guished human being, as well as one who has in him all the 
capacities that go to make (in the great imperial sense of 
the word) a statesman. Dr. Tanner has called him a liar 
and a coward. But that is only an Irish way of expressing 
that ‘admiration of terror’ which is the sincerest form of 
flattery humanity can know, and means no more than that 
Dr. Tanner (and those who misbehave themselves with 
him) are exactly at one with those on the other side of 
affairs, who are used to think of Mr. Balfour as the best 
bred Irish Secretary since Chesterfield, and the strongest 
Irish ruler since Strafford. 

The Irish Office has been no sinecure these some years 
past ; and when it was told among the gallant eighty-seven 
who follow the lead of Mr. Parnell, that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach was presently to be succeeded by the 
polite and delicate Scottish Secretary, there was great 
joy among them, for they believed that they would eat 
him up as speedily as they had eaten up his predecessors. 
Mr. Forster and Sir George Trevelyan had succumbed 
to them in turn; they had made short work of Lord 
Salisbury’s first choice ; and they promised themselves 
that they would make still work of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. The illusion was only natural. Up 
to that time Mr. Balfour had proved no more than that his 


shorter 


manners were good, that his metaphysical training had done 
him anything but harm, that he had plenty of tact and re- 
source, that he was, prompt and skilful in debate, that he 
took himself and his duty with a certain seriousness, and 
that his point of view could be either practical or philo- 
sophical, as experience ruled or occasion served ; and it 
was feasible enough—especially to those sanguine spirits 
who regard Home Rule for Ireland as certain, and Ameri- 
ean dollars as the only clean and decent fons et origo of 
pure patriotism—that he would be easily relegated to his 
Berkeley and his golf. What followed is matter of history. 
Mr. Balfour not merely refused to run away ; he stood his 
ground, and he hit back, and that with such deadly 
assurance and celerity that the common cry of persecutors 
with whom he had to deal knew not whether to be more 
He found to be imper- 
vious to insult, and to have a quite heroic capacity for 


mortified or amazed. was 
keeping his temper ; it was seen that his grasp of facts 
was unrivalled and his courage unquenchable, that he was a 
master of dialectics, that he had wit and style and eloquence 
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enough to furnish forth a dozen parliamenteers of the 
common every-day pattern ; above all, it was felt that the 
source of his inspiration was an austere and lofty sense of 
duty, and that his disdain of the antic heroes opposed to 
him was the outcome of not personal feeling but a vigorous, 
living morality. It was a tremendous discovery. It had 
been possible to baffle and to torture Mr. Forster; it had 
been easy to ravish the sympathies (such as they are !) of 
Mr. John Morley ; it had been still easier to unsettle the 
convictions and perplex the intellectuals of Sir George 
Trevelyan, and send him spinning round the compass 
like a weather-cock oiled into wantonness. But here 
was a man who positively enjoyed the process of Secre- 
tary-baiting, who refused to be drawn except te 
scatter confusion among his terriers, who cared as little 
for the Uncrowned King as for the Healys and the Har- 
ringtons themselves, and was as capable of dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone as with Mr. Biggar. It was, as we have 
said, a tremendous discovery ; and it must have gone far 
to shake the belief of more than one good Parnellite 
in the theory of a personal Deity. And the worst 
was that worse remained behind. Mr. Balfour, declin- 
ing to sit and be baited, proceeded to carry fire and 
sword into the foeman’s country, and to approve himself 
as resolute and skilful in the practice of administration as 
he was accomplished and fearless in the matter of debate. 
He was there to govern Ireland, and he set to work to 
govern it in accordance not with expediency but with 
principle. He stood for justice where others had stood 
for sensibility. He proclaimed the inviolable quality of 
law, and he went on to exact a return to that respect for 
law, and that confidence in its authority, which are the 
basis of society and (it may be) the chief conquest of 
civilisation. The effect of his action was not incomparable 
in its way to that of Gordon’s at Khartoum. The nation 
—or such of it as were not drunk with sentimentalism, nor 
bewitched with the magic of a certain enormous per- 
sonality—awoke from the apathy into which a_ long 
acquaintance with the virtues of expediency for expedi- 
ency'’s sake, and the methods of individuality for the sake 
of office, had impelled it, to the fact that here at last was 
some one who believed in nothing but the right, and in 
defence of his conviction was prepared for the sacrifice 
of everything but honour. And behold! it was enough. 
That Mr. Balfour sometimes seemed to pause in his course 
to convict the Separatist leaders of saying that which is 
not, and of doing as none but the most self-righteous and 
immoral of men may do and live, was little or nothing to 
the purpose. These achievements in jugulation were 
keenly enjoyed, no doubt ; the Glasgow speech on Ireland 
took its place beside the Edinburgh speech on education ; 
it was soon perceived that Mr. O’Brien clamouring for his 
breeches presented a not much more pleasing sight than 
Mr. O’Brien in the act of being butchered to make 
a Unionist holiday. More than all was the conclusion 
that here, at last, was a man of brains and heart and the 
civic sense, and that while he lived the sentimental politi- 
cian and the professional patriet would never have their 
way. It is not surprising that the spectacle, as compared 
with that of Mr. Gladstone canvassing the universe for 
votes, and Mr. Parnell scouring the civilised world for 
dollars, was salutary in the extreme, or that Mr. Balfour, 
whether for hate or love, at once became the most con- 
spicuous and the most interesting figure of the English- 
speaking race. 

It may be pleaded that he is neither a great orator nor 
a great statesman; that he is not a heaven-born admini- 
strator, nor a divinely-appointed leader and manipulator of 
men. All that is for time to show. What meanwhile is 


certain is, that he is a gentleman of the good type; that 
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to an intelligence of more than common flexibility and 
strength he unites a fearless and intense conviction of the 
power of morals and the function of duty ; and that it has 
been his merit to preserve one section of his fellow- 
countrymen from the blessings of anarchy, and to renew 
and re-inspire the civic fibre in another. 





CONCERNING THE SEASONS. 


W* are told that last year earned for itself the 

distinction of being one of the coldest and most in- 
clement ever experienced. The summer was colder than 
it ought to have been, and the winter was warmer. Last 
spring lingered long in the lap of the north wind. Its 
gardens were few, and its bowers were bare. The swallow, 
which is hailed as the harbinger of Nature’s season of joy 
and beauty, brought with it from the south no heat ; and 
the harvest, even in favoured counties, was gathered in 
October. To give greater point to the erratic character of 
the weather, flowers, all unconscious of the winter, have 
gone on blooming in the open air until now. According 
to local chronicles, whole wreaths, from blue-bells to 
roses, were gathered in December ; even in cold, grey 
Dornoch the last rose of summer hung on its stem until 
Christmas morning, when it and two lovely companions of 
the ‘Gloire de Dijon’ variety were sacrificed to swell the 
newspaper testimony to the mildness of the season ; and 
this record of unnatural mildness has since then remained 
almost unbroken. 

It is an undoubted fact that people who have reached 
the allotted span of life speak of our winters and summers 
as not at all what they once were. The seasons formerly 
were, if legend is to be credited, somewhat regular in 
their habits. In summer the sunshine warmed the earth, 
and the sky was kindly. In winter there was snow, suffi- 
cient to render roads impassable, to bury coaches and 
cottages, and to give zest to the cheerful blaze of the Yule 
fire. Of course, one swallow does not make a summer—a 
whole migration of them could not do that last year; and 
from the weather of one year it is not safe to generalise. But 
undoubtedly 1888, in the matter of weather, was typical of 
certain years that have recently preceded it ; and, should 
there be many such in the future, old Christmas tradi- 
tions will have to be relegated to the region of exploded 
fictions, and skating will have become an extinct art. 
It would be interesting to have from meteorologists, or 
physicists, or both, an answer to the questions which are 
not unfrequently suggested :—Are the seasons changing ? 
And what are the celestial phenomena exercising so potent 
an influence over them? Is the influence stellar or solar ? 
Are the sun-spots again in revolt ? Or is it Orion and the 
Pleiades ? 

In certain quarters the belief is expressed that, taking 
one year with another, there is less heat on the earth 
now than there was, say, a century, or two centuries, 
or ten times two centuries, ago. That is, for example, 
the opinion of the advocates of the ‘cooling-down 
theory.” If the sphere in which we live was once 
in an incandescent state there must be, it is argued, as 
the ages revolve, a slow but steady process going on 
of cooling down, such as has left the full moon a mere 
cinder-heap incapable of supporting life. This is the fate 
reserved for the earth, but it is fortunate that astronomers 
and geologists assign to these stupendous operations of 
Nature such infinities of years that even the most timid soul 
can cheerfully look forward to the earth lasting out his 
time. A Scottish meteorologist, on the other hand, has 
shown that in the period for which authentic weather 
records exist, the averages are almost invariable. It 
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was a favourite theory of an old Edinburgh botanist, 
whose work brought him much into contact with Nature, 
that there was what he called a ‘dissipation’ of the 
summer heat over the year. That is to say, that while 
the sun over all gives out the same quantity of heat as of 
old, its distribution is in some way differently effected. 
The seasons, according to this theory, are no longer sharply 
marked off from each other, but, like a modern French 
picture, are decidedly low in tone, and are so scumbled 
with all-pervading grey that it is impossible to tell where 
one ends and the other begins. Whether or not this 
theory be scientifically accurate, it has, at least, an air of 
probability. 

It is consoling to us to know that our country is 
not the only one in Europe that is suffering from this 
cooling-down process, or from the dissipation of summer 
heat. The climate of France has of late been seriously 
exercising several of her scientific sons, and certain evi- 
dences of its deterioration have been noted. It is said, 
for example, that there are districts in France where the 
vine will not now ripen, though in historic times they were 
known for the excellence of their wine. From Switzer- 
land it is reported that the snow-line is gradually descend- 
ing the mountain sides and killing off vegetation ; while 
the testimony from the Polar regions is that the ice- 
barrier there is gradually being pushed southward. Can 
meteorologists solve the riddle? or shall it have to be 
written down that, great as have been the ingatherings of 
science, the series of phenomena on which an answer to 
this question must depend, have not yet been sufficiently 
investigated to return a satisfactory answer ? 





THE BIRTH-PLACES OF GLADSTONE. 


ESPITE the lampoons of satirists by trade, hero- 
worship is, to my mind, the sap that makes a man 
to grow. Let those curl the lip who have a mind to: I 
confess that to me there is a sweet pleasure in sitting on 
the stile where a Burns has first thrilled at sight of the 
rising sun, or in gazing at the house which cradled a 
Carlyle. For long I have hungered to bring back in this 
way the early days of the Greatest of All Men; but diffi- 
culties were in the way, for my time is short, and the 
more important spots at which he was born are far apart. 
Thus the undertaking had to be postponed until quite 
recently, when, with a full heart, I set out upon my pil- 
grimage of the Birth-places of Gladstone. 

The house in Leith where Mr. Gladstone was born no 
longer stands. Nearly twenty years ago it was demolished 
to make way for a row of tenements: a piece of Vandalism 
that is to be regretted, though it was perhaps inevitable. 
The exact spot on which the house stood cannot now be 
determined with certainty, though the illustrious states- 
man himself is of opinion that it was situated on the north 
side of the street, some two doors from the east end. The 
locality is no doubt greatly changed since the event hap- 
pened which gave it fame ; yet I walked up and down the 
thoroughfare many times, as if to the beating of a drum. 
Here the little Gladstone may have learned leap-frog ; 
there he may have stood in a shaded corner conning his 
book, while the other boys were at play. I had been 
directed to a house in the neighbourhood where lived a 
man who had been one of Mr. Gladstone’s school-fellows. 
He proved to be a shrewd, intelligent fellow, and told me 
a deeply-interesting anecdote of the statesman’s youth, 
Little Gladstone, it appears, was very fond of reading the 
placards on the hoardings, especially those which were 
concerned with Parliamentary elections. ‘It was his way, 
said my informant, ‘ to count the words in the bills, and he 
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always flung mud at the bill which contained a few words 
in big letters instead of a lot of little words,’ 

I could have haunted Leith for several days, but my 
time was limited, and, before leaving for Inverness, 7] 
wanted to see Mr. Gladstone's birthplace near Dalmeny. 
Having the Mid-Lothian speeches by heart, I was able os 
find the house without making any inquiries. The hal- 
lowed edifice stands in its own grounds, and, except that 
the attics have been heightened, is in no wise altered 
since the future leader toddled through its quaint old 
passages and stiff little rooms. To my great delight, | 
found that the present occupant had preserved the room 
in which Mr. Gladstone first saw the light almost precisely 
as it was on that eventful morning. Most of the old furni- 
ture is still to be seen, and my attention was specially 
drawn to a pane of glass which has been removed from the 
window, and put in a case for preservation. It is covered 
with words in an unformed childish hand, and is believed 
to be the first letter Mr. Gladstone ever wrote. The letter 
is addressed to himself, and is full of noble sentiments : 
but the owner thinks that the time has not yet come for 
giving it to the world, though he has private reasons for 
believing that it was written for publication. I asked to 
be allowed to remain alone in the room for a few minutes, 
a request that was courteously granted. It was an ex- 
perience never to he forgotten. As I looked reverently 
around me, the atmosphere became, as it were, heavy 
with Gladstone, and the century rolled back four-score 
years. With trembling hands I opened the old-fashioned 
window, against which a twig of ivy was tapping 
lightly in the wind. Before me lay the playground 
of a hero. There were the first trees he had ever 
climbed: to fall on his back, no doubt, now and 
again, as, in his climbing, he has occasionally fallen since. 
To the left of the house is a fence, separating the garden 
from a neighbour's orchard; and on just such a day as 
this, but at a different season of the year, I could picture 
a boy with a grand brow sitting thoughtfully on the fence, 
like one doubtful in mind. Above the trees to the 
extreme right rose the spire of the quiet church which the 
lad insisted on attending three times every Sunday. The 
afternoon was still, and far away the sheen of the Forth 
seemed part of a silver frame. Often the little Gladstone 
must have leaned over this very window, with sublime 
thoughts in his head. I looked down, and noticed a 
water-butt just beneath the window. Unbidden came 
the thought: What if, seventy-five years ago, the boy had 
leaned out at that window too far? With a shiver | 
closed the window, and left the house. 

Mr. Gladstone was also born at Inverness and Hawick, 
the latter being for many years his favourite birth-place. 
His natal spot at Inverness is within sound of the river, 
but so secluded that I had to be guided to it by a native. 
The surrounding scenery is wildly impressive, and, as | 
was told, is not dissimilar to the mountains and glens to 
be seen from the windows of the castle in which Mr. 
Gladstone was born in Norway. ‘The room in which he 
first saw the light is still shown at Inverness, but hardly 
as it was, for two apartments have been knocked into 
one. Looking from the window of this historic house, 
I could not but reflect that Mr. Gladstone probably 
owes something of his character to the hills of heather 
that shut in the view to the north-west. With the 
Hawick birth-place I was a little disappointed ; though it 
was, of course, immensely interesting to roam through the 
rich fields of pasture in which Mr. Gladstone learned to 
walk. I was told that, when still a child, he would 
escape from the boy who was told off to guard him, and, 
reclining on a grassy bank, watch the sheep in the parks. 
He was greatly struck by the abject way the sheep 
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followed their leader. The house is a good two miles’ 
walk from Hawick, and unfortunately I only found two 
servants at home, who could not take the liberty of show- 
ing me the room of Mr. Gladstone's birth. 

Crossing from Stranraer to Larne, I took train for Tober- 
ferry, the little village near Dublin, which would be almost 
unknown to the outside world had it not happened to be 
Mr. Gladstone’s birth-place. The house was lately bought 
by the Parnellites, who have put in a caretaker. It is 
in excellent preservation, and is visited by scores of persons 
weekly. There can be little doubt that, had not what 
hasty people call the accident of birth given Mr. Gladstone 
Irish sympathies, he would never have known the proper 
moment to declare for Home Rule. His wit is another 
Irish trait. 

There is an old lady still living at Swansea whose 
mother was Mr. Gladstone’s first nurse. When in Wales, 
visiting the house at which Mr. Gladstone was born, I had 
the good fortune to meet this person and to have a con- 
versation with her. Her mother often talked of the 
brilliant boy, one of her reminiscences being that he used 
to inveigle her into a room, and there address her for 
hours at a stretch, with the door locked, and his back 
against the window, so that she could not get out. 

Thus ended the most memorable and delightful pilgrim- 
age I ever made. I do not pretend to have exhausted 
the birth-places, and I am told that Mr. Gladstone's natal 
places in Norway and Italy are especially well worth a 
visit. In conclusion, I must express my surprise that 
neither Mr. Cook nor Mr. Gaze has arranged a tour to the 
Gladstone Birth-places. It is a pity, too, that, ere this, 
tablets have not been erected beneath the windows of the 
rooms in which he was born. 


DRESS AT THE GROSVENOR. 


T can hardly be said that the Private View at the Gros- 
venor Gallery last Saturday was fruitfuller in clothes of 
beauty than the Private View at Burlington House. Perhaps 
it is due to this worst of London winters, perhaps to some 
strange but momentary indifference to dress; but certain it is 
that women are this year unnaturally careless of their looks. 
Such is the devilish quality of the fog, that it is a matter 
of some difficulty to see oneself in a mirror; and when a 
careful toilette can scarce be distinguished, it is not unin- 
telligible that the effort to shine should be relaxed, and 
that only such choice spirits as dress for their beauty’s 
stke can have heart to take thought of the morrow. 

On the Grosvenor Saturday, however, the sun did actu- 
ally deign to show himself, so that there was scant excuse 
for the general dinginess within. The heat and want of ven- 
tilation were overpowering ; so that a Mephistophelean 
arrangement of black and red (with a red hat !) seemed far 
frominappropriate. Intwo costumes there was evinced what 
Mr. Chaplin might describe as a strong monometallic ten- 
deney, for both were lavishly broidered with gold. A very 
pretty arrangement in grey and black was something marred 
by the wearer's hat, which was about three sizes too small, 
and was perched on the top of a pile of back hair. An 
original note was sounded in a dress of deep blue camel’s- 
hair cloth, with a woven pattern in lines of dark red and 
gold. The skirt was nearly plain, and very simple ; the 
bodice consisted of a shirt of sang-de-beuf surah, over 


which was a square Greek jacket, of the dress material, 
edged with tiny gold balls ; and the effect was completed 
by a great hat of black felt, rolled up at the back, and 
trimmed with several long-tailed black parakeets set clean 
against the crown. A mother and her two daughters, all 
three dressed in copper-brown cloth coats—tight-fitting, 
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and adorned with a series of tiny capes on the shoulders— 
formed a pleasant enough spectacle. One young lady 
(suggestive of tobogganing and the Montmorenci Falls) 
appeared in a thick white blanket coat, and a white hat 
and muff; another in a perfectly plain long coat (quite 
exquisitely made and fitted) of dark Lincoln-green velvet, 
with a collar and cuffs of sable; a third in silver-grey 
cloth, trimmed with chinchilla, with a bonnet chiefly com- 
pacted of a tremendous bow of poppy-red ribbons perching 
just above the wearer’s forehead. 

As usual in these islands, the predominant colour was 
red. It really would seem that the sway of a colour is in 
proportion as it presents a contrast with the climate. In 
Spain, for instance, where everything is intensely brilliant 
and full of colour and sunshine, the women either dress 
in black or envelop their brightness in black or white 
mantillas. Here in England, where the prevailing tint is 
grey, feminine human nature expresses itself in every 
possible shade of red. It is not a bad choice under the 
circumstances ; for there is no colour more becoming to a 
fair skin and golden hair, or more detrimental (notwith- 
standing tradition and the ignorant novelist) to a peau 
dorée and dark locks; and as the majority of English- 
women are fortunate in fair complexions, their choice of 
red would be felicitous enough were it not sometimes a 
trifle overdone. For red is a colour which requires judicious 
management, and that (it must be owned) it does not 
always get. How good it can be was shown in a bride’s 
costume which was seen last week. Here you had a 
brown velvet skirt just showing under an over-dress of 
brown cloth. On one side the cloth opened up to the 
waist, and the opening was double-edged with Russian 
sable, and lined with a band of poppy-red moiré, with 
bands of the same across the velvet skirt. Ornaments of 
brown passementerie, touched here and there with a hint of 
red, were arranged about the skirt and the bodice, which 
latter was of cloth and velvet, with glimpses of a poppy- 
red vest. The travelling-cloak was of brown velvet, lined 
with poppy-red silk ; but the lining, which might (there 
being so much of it) have looked a little gaudy, was toned 
down by being brocaded with a faint design in brown. 
The high shoulders of the cloak were exemplary according 
to the gospel last preached trom Paris, and were adorned 
with similar passementerie ornaments to those on the skirt 
of the dress itself. Last of all came a small brown velvet 
logue, trimmed with a sable tail, and a tiny brown muff 
lined and emphasised (if one may use such a word) with 
the poppy-red ; and there, complete, was as picturesque 
and successful a costume as modern bride has worn. 





KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
VUL. 


( NE summer all the walls surrounding the ‘ policies’ ot 

Blackwater House were harled afresh, new flower- 
beds were laid out, huge and mysterious packages arrived 
from London, and a dapper Cockney called ‘ the decorator’ 
was seen flitting to and fro, superintending workmen. In 
the town, several important meetings of Council were 
held; the magistrates ordered for themselves new gowns, 
and for their factotum Andy a cocked hat to complete his 
uniform ; there was much bustling to and fro and drafting 
of addresses. All these shadows heralded a coming event 
without parallel since the days of Edward 1: Kirktown 
was shortly to be honoured by a Royal visit. 

We subscribed money for fireworks, the Council voted 
recklessly three arches to span the route to be traversed. 
Was this a time to think of economy, when the Earl in 
particular, and we in general, were about to entertain a 
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Prince of the realm? Nay, let the casket be solid silver, 
and write the address in gold! There was not time to 
mend our deplorable roads in a usual manner, but our 
hourly-growing loyalty transferred as much shingle from 
the beach as was required to fill their muddy hollows. Flags 
and mottoes were designed and made in every house, 
grand stands were erected at all good view-points, and our 
enthusiasm was boundless when at last the joyful day came. 
Excursion trains poured in from early morning, bringing 
great and small from the surrounding country districts. 
One old lady was seen in the railway carriage to unfold 
and put on a pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves. ‘ They're 
for my son in Australia, ’ she said in explanation of the un- 
wonted finery, ‘ but I’m going to take the first day of them 
for the Prince.’ 

The streets of Kirktown were thronged with slowly- 
moving crowds, gazing wide-eyed at the decorative senti- 
ments and festoons of bunting everywhere. ‘ Eh, man!’ 
cried one beardless Volunteer, shouldering his way through 
the press, to a guide and friend, ‘I’d soon lose mysel’ 
here!’ Fortune-tellers and thimble-riggers sprang mush- 
room-like among the throng ; and the somewhat equivocal 
tribute of their coming filled us with a pleasing sense of 
the unwonted greatness of the occasion. Then the Volun- 
teers fell in, were paraded, and told off into position. (We 
had enough, barely enough, to post singly within sight of 
each other, from the railway terminus to the coronetted 
gates of Blackwater House, and a pair over to grace each 
of the three arches—costly erections these, in differing 
elaborate designs. ) 

The Earl drove to the station amid cheers and congratu- 
latory shouts. A whistle announced the arrival of the 
special train. It drew up, the Prince alighted, the Provost 
with creditable grace presented the address in its hand- 
some casket, and received in return an answer, engrossed 
with pen and ink, on a sheet of blue (commonly called com- 
mercial) paper, and enclosed in such an envelope as often 
bears from creditor to debtor the unwelcome statement of 
account. But then, was it not signed in His own royal 
hand, with His own royal name? Did not the document 
expressly state His royal pleasure in making the acquain- 
tance of our burgh? How unspeakably precious were both 
sentiment and signature! Happy Kirktown ! 

Leaving the privacy of the station, the Earl and his 
august visitor drove through the town. We cheered 
lustily ; we waved our pocket-handkerchiefs and _ hats. 
‘Eh, he’s like’s mither!’ cried one eager old fisher wife 
as the carriage passed. ‘Welcome!’ shouted the crowd, 
‘Welcome!’ We were wildly excited. The children of 
all the schools, grouped effectively, and drilled beforehand 
to sing ‘God bless the Prince, forgot all about it when 
the critical moment came, and, instead, cheered them- 
selves hoarse until the royal guest was out of hearing. 
Then, when Blackwater House had fairly swallowed him 
up, we gave ourselves over to discussion of the great event, 
and to admiration of our new phase of existence, as a vast 
crowd. The royal visit so long expected was practically 
over; to-morrow the Prince was to leave Blackwater 
House to visit a neighbouring nobleman, and would not 
pass through the town again; but our loyal enthusiasm 
had not spent itself: we had much to say of the great 
event, notes to compare, opinions to state, conjectures to 
hazard. ‘The Prince and the Yerl were terrible plain,’ 
remarked one spectator, who had come out to see the 
state pertaining to crowns and coronets, ‘ jist homespuns ;’ 
but such comments were rare, the most of us were still 
afire with pleased excitement, and longed for night that 
we might relieve our minds in fireworks. 

As soon as it was decently dark enough, we began ; 
squibs, Roman candles, sky-high rockets crackled and blazed 
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and soared ; unfamiliar Japanese lanterns swung from our 
triumphal arches ; the tradesmen’s windows were variously 
attractive, from the chaste designs in dripping and starry 
tallow candles in the flesher’s window, to the twinkling 
We had a 


torch-light procession, too ; how the torches smoked and 


coloured padelle-lights of the china-shop. 


flared, how their bearers tramped along, how they sang 
and cheered! A rumour gained credence (indeed, it was 
hard to disbelieve) that our Prince—like the good Haroun 
Alraschid of happy memory—had come abroad in disguise, 
with the Earl, his host, as Vizier, and was roaming the 
streets among us, enjoying our joy, admiring our grand 
illuminations. Were it so, I could imagine his turning 
away from the thronged and lighted town to the sea- 
shore, attracted by the fire-ship, an old herring-boat filled 
with tar-barrels, which the fishermen of the village on the 
other side of the bay have towed out from the beach, and 
left, flaming gloriously, to rock and drift on the dark, 
shining waters—a floating bonfire, burning down to the 
very water's edge I can fancy him pacing slowly under 
the grass-grown walls of the old moated castle, and look- 
ing, entranced, at the splendour of that infinite illumina- 
tion, with which our northern skies glow so wondrously, 
not for princes only, but for all who have seeing eyes. The 
sun has set in the far north-west, behind the wide sea- 
line ; the sky above glows orange, and against that un- 
dying light the long, low clouds, the dim houses, the 
masts and rigging in the harbour, are darkly etched. 
The heaving wastes of water stretching towards that far 
horizon change from pale steel-colour to deepest dusky- 
blue. The light of the hidden sun' moves slowly towards 
the north-eastern verge of the sea, and there, intensifying 
as the brief night ends, rises again in a dawn of splendour, 
in a flood of glory, in a new day. Of all memories of Kirk- 
town for wandering prince, untravelled son of the soil, or 
stray artist, none are so vivid, so unforgettable, as these 
burning sunsets, those glorious dawns. 
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THE UNIT OF THE WORLD. }° > 

uv 

_ quarrel of Art with Nature goes on apace. The 

painters have long been talking of ‘ selecting,’ then 
of ‘rejecting, or even, with Mr. Whistler, of ‘ supplanting.’ 
And now Mr. Oscar Wilde, in the witty and delicate series 
of inversions which he heads ‘The Decay of Lying,’ de- 
clares war, with all the irresponsibility naturally attending 
an act so serious in the history of the world. He seems 
to affirm that nature is less proportionate to man than is 
architecture ; that the house is built and the sofa is made 
measurable by the unit measure of the body ; but that the 
landscape is set to some other scale. ‘I prefer houses to 
the open air. In a house we all feel of the proper propor- 
tions. 
sense of human dignity, is absolutely the result of indoor 


Egotism itself, which is so necessary to a proper 


life.’ Nevertheless, before it is too late, let us assert that 
though nature is not always clearly and obviously made 
to man’s measure, he is yet the unit by which she is mea- 
surable. The proportion may be far to seek at times, but 
the proportion is there. Man’s farms about the lower 
Alps, his summer pastures aloft, have their relation to the 
whole construction of the range; and the range is great 
because it is great in regard to the village lodged in a 
steep valley in the foot hills. The relation of flower and 
fruit to his hands and mouth, to his capacity and senses 
(we are dealing with size, and nothing else), is a very 
commonplace of our conditions in the world. The arm of 
man is sufficient to dig just as deep as the harvest is to be 
sown. And if some of the cheerful little evidences of 
the more popular forms of teleology are apt to be bafled. 


or indefinitely postponed, by the retorts that suggest 
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themselves to the modern child, there remains the 
subtle and indisputable witness borne by art itself: the 
body of man composes with the mass and the detail! of 
the world. The picture is irrefutable, and the picture 
arranges the figure amongst its natural accessories in the 
landscape, and would not have them otherwise. 

But there is one conspicuous thing in the world to 
which man has not served as a unit of proportion, and 
that one thing is a triumph of the art of architecture, in 
which Mr. Oscar Wilde has confidence for keeping things 
in scale. Human ingenuity, in designing St. Peter's or the 
Vatican, has achieved this one exception to the universal 
harmony—a harmony enriched by discords, but always on 
one certain scale of notes—which the body makes with 
the details of the earth. It is not in the landscape, where 
Mr. Oscar Wilde has too rashly looked for contempt and 
contumely, but in the art he holds precious as the minister 
to man’s egotism, that man’s Ego is defied. St Peter's is 
not necessarily too large (though on other grounds its 
size might be liable to correction) ; it is simply out of 
relation to the most vital thing on the earth—the thing 
which has supplied some secret rod to measure the waves 
withal, and the whales, the sea-wall cliffs, the ears of wheat, 
the cedar-branches, pines and diamonds and apples. Now, 
Emerson would certainly not have felt the soft shock and 
stimulus of delight to which he confesses himself to be 
liable at the first touch of certain phrases, had not the 
words in every case enclosed a promise of further truth 
and of a second pleasure. One of these swift and fruitful 
experiences visited him with the saying—grown popular 
through him—that an architect should have a knowledge 
of anatomy. There is assuredly a germ and a promise in the 
phrase. It delights us, first, because it seems to recog- 
nise the organic, as distinct from the merely constructive, 
character of finely-civilised architecture ; and next, it per- 
suades us that Vitruvius had in truth discovered the key to 
size—the unit that is sometimes so obscurely, yet always 
so absolutely, the measure of what is great and small among 
things animate and inanimate. And in spite of themselves 
the architects of St. Peter’s were constrained to take some- 
thing from man ; they refused his height for their scale, 
but they tried to use his shape for their ornament. And 
so in the blankest dearth of fancy that ever befell an 
architect they imagined human beings bigger than the 
human beings of experience; and by means of these, 
carved in stone and inlaid in mosaic, they set up a 
relation of their own. The basilica was related to the 
colossal figure (as a church more wisely measured would 
have been to living man), and so ceased to be large ; and 
nothing more important was finally achieved than trans- 
posal of the whole work into another scale of proportions 
—a seale in which the body of man was not the unit. 
The pile of stones that make St. Peter’s is a very little 
thing in comparison with Soracté; but man, and man’s 
wife, and the unequal statures of his children, are in touch 
with the structure of the mountain rather than with that 
of the church which has been conceived without reference 
to the vital and fundamental rule of his inches. 

Is there no egotism, ministering to his dignity, that 
man, having the law of the organism of the world 
written in his members, can take with him, out of the 
room that has been built to accord with him, into the land- 
scape that stands only a little further away? He has 
deliberately made the smoking chair and the table ; there 
is nothing to surprise him in their ministrations. But 
what profounder homage is rendered by the multitudin- 
ous Nature going about the interests and the business of 
which he knows so little, and yet throughout confessing 
him! His eyes have seen her and his ears have heard, but 
it would never have entered into his heart to conceive her. 
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His is not the fancy that could have achieved these woods, 
the little flush of summer from the innumerable flower- 
ing of grasses, the cyclic recreation of seasons. And yet he 
knows that he is imposed upon all he sees. His stature gives 
laws. His labour only is needful—not a greater strength. 
And the sun and the showers are made sufficient for him. 
His furniture must surely be allowed to pay him coarse 
flattery in comparison with the subjection, yet the aloof- 
ness, of all this wild world. This is no flattery. The grass 
is lumpy, as Mr. Oscar Wilde remarks with truth ; Nature 
is not his lacquey, and has no pre-occupation about his more 
commonplace comforts. These he gives himself indoors ; 
and who prizes, with any self-respect, the things carefully 
provided by self-love? But when that farouche Nature, 
who has never spoken to him, and to whom he has never 
had the opportunity of hinting his wishes or his tastes— 
when she reveals the suggestions of his form and the 
desire of his eyes, and amongst her numberless purposes 
lets him surprise in her the purpose to accord with him, 
and lets him suspect further harmonies which he has not 
yet learnt to understand—then man becomes conscious 
of having received a token from her lowliness, and a 
favour from her loveliness, compared with which the care 
wherewith his tailor himself has fitted him might leave 
his gratitude cool. 


MUMPHIUS ON WOMAN. 


FEXHE following abstract is from a Programm by Dr. 

Mumphius, the eminent Gynecologist, respected as 
one of the most experienced Widowers in Germany. We 
omit the greater part of the learned author's discourse, 
which deals with Duality in the Universe, and especially 
in Sex. This he explains in accordance with Lotze’s doc- 
trine of ‘ The Otherwiseness of the Whatsomedever,’ and 
Schopenhauer’s famed Hypothesis of ‘The World as 
Caprice.” The Programm, after these supernal matters, 
comes to business thus :— 

Of Woman at breakfast, it is to be said that, in accord- 
ance with her self-willed amphibolism (cf: section vi.), she 
is invariably either much too early, or much too late. In 
the interests of pure reason, the latter alternative is greatly 
to be preferred, as enabling Man to read his letters in 
peace and quietness, to master the news-sheets, and to 
withdraw to his pipe and his labours. In the former case, 
namely, when she is down first, Woman is far from being 
all that the poets paint her, or even Milton, who knew her 
most. She leaves breakfast in a cold and disorderly con- 
dition ; and, on the strength of this, occupies an impreg- 
nable moral position, saying, ‘If you won't be down in 
time, you may expect your breakfast to be cold.’ Now, it 
is her duty, says our author, to keep it hot. If Man at 
once occupies himself with his letters, she regards it as a 
happy opportunity to read him long extracts from hers ; all 
about the decease of Mathilde’s Aunt, Madame Pott. As 
Man (says Dr. Mumphius) is at that moment engaged in 
deciphering an epistle from a learned Italian Jesuit on the 
rites of the Bona Dea, he naturally gives but a divided 
and desultory attention to this deplored occurrence. Conse- 
quently, when any reference occurs to the defunct Madame 
Pott in the conversation of Woman, Man is apt to be caught 
out in what it would only be charitable to call Invincible 
Ignorance. But Woman, being uncharitable, will seize 
these opportunities to clamber once more on to the 
martyr’s pyre, and to encircle her blonde or ebony tresses 
with the martyr’s crown. On the whole, says Dr. Mum- 
phius, I advise Man never to open his letters till Woman 
has quite ‘ panned out’ (ausgepinnte), and has withdrawn to 
her domestic duties as a ministering, not a recording, angel. 
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This course, however, the Doctor confesses, is not always 
as fortunate as might be hoped, for Woman has a way of 
saying, ‘Why don’t you open your letters? I see you 
have three from that Faustina von Mosse again’: Faus- 
tina being a lady of scientific habits, inquiring disposition, 
and pleasing exterior, as the English stylists have it. 

It is all very well for Man to say, ‘O bother 
Faustina ; she can wait.’ This flimsy and transparent 
artifice only increases Woman’s desire to know ‘ what 
Faustina wants this time.’ And if what Faustina does 
desire is that Man should accompany her to inspect the 
Morphological Collection at the Gallery of Pure Science, 
and thence to a Masked Ball at the Glyptothek, ‘ my 
experience ' (remarks Mumphius) ‘is unequal to the task 
of suggesting any course of conduct, a// being surrounded 
by the most insuperable difficulties. On the whele, I 
would counsel the sacrifice of Madame von Mosse on the 
altar of the Domestic Affections, but the victim is ocea- 
sionally recalcitrant.’ 

Here the Professor, a little abruptly, breaks out into a 
new branch of his topic, which he styles 


Woman AND Pockets. 


Woman, he remarks, is not a Marsupial Animal, and _ in 
this he detects (at considerable length) an example of 
what he calls ‘ The cussedness of things (vergottdamtliches 
Wesen)’ In the old writers, he observes, we appear to 
have glimpses of another state of Evolution. We hear 
that Woman invariably thrusts articles of portable property, 
especially letters, ‘into her bosom,’ which, in his opinion, 
indicates arrangements of costume whereof we have not 
even a rudimentary survival. Nowhere, except on the 
stage, does Woman now display any trace of possessing 
any receptacle, in which to deposit her purse, railway 
ticket, small change, knife (‘not that she ever has a 
knife’), pencil (‘not that she ever has a pencil’), button- 
hook, or other accessories of civilisation. Examples of 
the last deplorable deficiency, and of the inadequacy 
of hair-pins to supply it, the Professor selects from a 
treatise, De Divortiis, by a learned Frenchwoman whose 
name he writes ‘Gypia nostra.’ As a consequence, he 
says, Woman carries her purse in her hand, and_ is 
constantly losing it, also her card case (which he speaks 
of as ‘a peculiarly separable accident’), her handkerchief, 
and similar possessions and paraphernalia. From her 
absence of pockets, Dr. Mumphius derives the provoking- 
ness of Woman at the ticket offices of railway stations. 
Carrying all her money in her purse, and her purse in her 
hand, she dives, he says, into that receptacle, and detains 
male passengers while she wanders in search of a shilling 
among post-office orders, receipts, stamps, locks of hair, 
and other useful or sentimental, but (to a ticket-clerk) 
unsatisfying and inappropriate matters. Though to the 
ordinary Man the subjects appear to have no connection, 
our author here discusses Woman’s tendency to discourse 
at length and to coquet with ticket-clerks, who, with 
native gallantry, will permit her to occupy their time and 
to delay the career of intending passenge1s. Turning to 
‘Women and Literature, he remarks that marriage 
destroys in women, as a rule, even the pretence of 
being interested in it, unless the poet happens to call, 
when he asserts that the innate insincerity of the 
sex declares itself in skilled but (philosophically speaking) 
unintelligent flattery. The Professor's observations on 
‘Women and Bores’ (of whom he thinks them unduly 
tolerant), on ‘Women and Luggage, and his epoch-making 
work on ‘the Woman of Thirty-Five, and ‘On the Minx,’ 
we may return to if opportunity serves, and if the public 
interest in gynecology displays any very frantic desire to 
know more about it. His essay on ‘ Woman and Politics’ 
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is of a pessimistic character, like his ‘ Woman’s Whist,’ and 
‘Woman in the Country-House Smoking-Room.’ 

As we go to press, we receive a Lettre @ faire part, or 
friendly announcement, of the learned Professor's approach- 
ing marriage with Mdlle. Adeline Briani, of the Cirque 
Royale, Bonn. ‘We may expect,’ says the Zeitschrift fir 
Gynekologie, ‘much enlightenment from this addition to the 
matrimonial experience, already extensive and peculiar, of 
our learned townsman.’ 





THE SCOTTISH THISTLE. 
Il. 

The ratification by James of the contract of marriage 
between him and Margaret Tudor, on 17th December 1502, 
has on its wide margin ‘a magnificent border of Roses, 
Thistles, and Marguerites intertwined. In a separate com- 
partment, azure, are the Scottish royal arms and crown, 
supported by the unicorn, argent, collared and chained, 
horned and unguled, or, standing on a mountain vert, 
with the Scottish thistle flowered proper growing on it.’ 
Young, the Somerset Herald, who came with Margaret 
from England, tells us that the thistle and the rose were 


interlaced beneath the crown on the painted windows of 


Holyrood when the young bride was received there. 

Dunbar, in his allegorical poem, The Thistle and the Rose, 
describes Dame Nature as summoning to her Court, after 
the beasts— 

‘ All flouris that grew on feild, 
Discirnyng all thair fassionis and effeiris ; 
Upon the awful Thrissel scho beheld 
And saw him kepit with a busche of speiris, 
Considering him so able for the weirris, 
A radiant crown of rubies she him gaif, 
And said, ‘‘ In feild go furth and end the laif.”’ 
This poem was written on 9th May 1503, three months 
before Margaret Tudor arrived in Scotland, as a welcome 
to her and a counsel to the king, who is exhorted to 
‘Hald nane uther flour in sic denty, 
As the fresche Rose of kollour reid and quhyt.’ 

James iv. did not, however, imprint the Thistle on 
any of his coins, nor does it appear on the blazon of the 
royal arms till the reign of James v. There is no refer- 
ence to it in the description of these in Holland’s Houlat 
(stanza 29), nor in the arms emblazoned on the ceiling 
of St. Machar’s, so beautifully reproduced in Principal 
Geddes’s recent publication for the New Spalding Club. 
But on the title-page of Bellenden’s Boece, printed before 
1541, the collar of the Thistle surrounds the shield, and 
several stray thistles are added as ornaments. The 
Thistle also appears on the second page of Lindsay's 
Heraldic ms. in the representation of the Royal Arms. 

Pinkerton asserts, rather than proves, that James Iv. 
instituted the Order of the Thistle. When it was revived 
by James vu., and again by Queen Anne, almost every 
Scotsman and all Scottish heralds believed the ancient alli- 
ance with France to have originated in the time of Charle- 
magne ; and his league with Achaius, as well as the victory 
over Athelstane and the appearance of St. Andrew, are all 
recited in the royal patent. The fictitious has, as often 
happens, concealed—perhaps obliterated—the true history. 
Some modern writers, well entitled to have an opinion 
on the subject, have even supposed that there was no 
Order of the Thistle before James vu. We suspect, 
though we are unable to prove it by records, that they 
are mistaken. It is certain that James vu. regarded his 
act as a restoration, not as a new creation. The character 


and career of James tv. strongly favours the hypothesis of 


Pinkerton that this king was the real founder. We have 
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seen how the Thistle was brought under his notice as a 
badge on one of his father’s robes, as well as on one of the 
too numerous coinages by which the value of Scots money 
was debased. We have also noted how he assumed it at 
the time of his marriage with Margaret to decorate the 
treaty of marriage, and how Dunbar, as his poet-laureate, 
recorded the union of the Thistle and the Rose. In one of 
the portraits of James tv. now at Keir the same stalk bears 
both. Again, he was a chivalric monarch, who delighted 
in knights and tournaments. At one of these he adopted 
the character of the Savage Knight. His imagination, too, 
had been strongly impressed with the story of Arthur, the 
favourite romance of the middle ages. At Stirling he 
revived the Round Table of Arthur, and he gave that name 
to one of his sons. He undoubtedly created many knights. 
The original number of Knights of the Thistle (twelve) is 
said in the patent to have been taken from the number 
of the Apostles, but more naturally recalls the twelve 
Knights of the Round Table. 

What is more probable than that James tv. should 
have given to some of his knights the badge and_ the 
name of the Thistle? His death at Flodden, the unfor- 
tunate reign of his son, and the still more unhappy 
reign of his granddaughter, would fully account for 
the Order having fallen into abeyance. James vi. was a 
pacific, not a knightly king, and it was left for the last 
of the Stuart Kings to revive the Order. To the reign of 
James vi., however, and not to that of Achaius, as both 
Scottish and foreign heralds fondly imagined, we owe the 
motto almost as famous as the Thistle itself. It first 
appears in 1578, in the form Nemo me impune lacessit ; but in 
1595 the present was altered to the future tense of the 
verb, a variation which, we are told, in so nice a science as 
heraldry, means much. The older motto was Jn Defens, 
which still appears on the scroll above the lion. 

Such seems the most plausible theory of the Thistle. It 
would not have satisfied the Scottish heralds who desired 
to prove the superior antiquity of the Thistle to the Garter. 
It will not satisfy the sceptical historians of to-day. But, 
after all, in such a subject something must be left to 
imagination. ‘The poets, who speak the language of the 
people better than the heralds, instinctively recognised 
the Thistle as the meet symbol for a poor country, which 
knew how to defend its loved, though barren, soil. Allan 
Ramsay re-echoes Dunbar : 

‘The Thistle and the Kose 

O’er flowers and herbage green, 

By Lady Nature chose, 
rave King and lovely Queen.’ 


And Langhorne writes : 


‘In nervous strains Dunbar’s bold music flows, 
And Time still spares the Thistle and the Rose.’ 


Hamilton of Bangour tells how 
‘The Thistle, happier far, 
Exalted into nobler fame shall rise 
Triumphant o’er each flower ; to Scotia’s bards 
Subject of lasting song—their monarch’s choice.’ 
lhe greatest of them all has, as was fitting, uttered best 
the praises of the Thistle : 
‘The rough burr Thistle, spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear ; 
I turned the weeder clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear ; ’ 
And in a less happy but still representative line we find 
him writing : 
‘Paint Scotland greetan’ owre her Thistle.’ 
Since his day, perhaps more Thistles have grown on the 
poetical than the natural soil of a country, now rich in 
corn-fields and adorned by woods. But the modern bard 
has been too apt to weep over the Thistle. There 
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are two moods in which we may regard this symbol, not 
of Scotland only, but of the life of its natives. The one is 
despondent and sad, the other—and better—is hopeful 
and confident. 


Note.—Part 1. was inadvertently printed without the writer’s revi- 
sion. The courteous reader will be so good as correct the misprints : 
Column 1, 1. 12, for ‘ Fairnie’ read ‘ Favine’; 1. 29, for ‘ Ercha’ 
‘Eocha’; 1. 44, insert the ‘Dauphin Louis, son of’ before ‘ Philip 
Augustus’; 1. 48, for ‘charm’ read ‘chance’; 1. 56, delete ‘ first.’ 
Column 2, ll. 6 and 7, for ‘latest’ read ‘earliest’; 1. 20, for ‘ amu- 
let’ read ‘annulet’; 1. 23, delete ‘ by Vandepoor’ ; 1. 41, for ‘entrant 
mane’ read ‘ rampant’; 1. 47, for ‘insoluble’ read ‘ unsolved.’ 





M. OCTAVE FEUILLET’S NEW PLAY. 


rPXHE contemporary literature of this country does not 

include plays. Few of our dramatic authors make 
any appeal to the public except across the footlights. Mr. 
Gilbert, it is true, has published his pieces in book form ; 
but in this, as in his other qualities of cleverness, Mr. 
Gilbert is unique among successful playwrights. And 
comedies are not to be found in English magazines. The 
little comedies of Mr. Julian Sturgis, that graced the pages 
of Blackwood some years ago with their wit and tenderness. 
are the exception that proves the rule. It is otherwise in 
France, and everybody who reads French rejoices at the 
fact. What better reading of the lighter sort is there than 
a good French play? It costs less than a stall at the 
theatre. It takes little time to read. It can be enjoyed 
in a jacket and slippers, and a man can smoke as he digests 
the serious questions of morals and character which the 
French play never fails to raise. There is no heartier 
fun in any books than in Labiche’s ten jolly volumes ; 
and one gets in touch with a living literature of the 
stage in the plays of the younger Dumas or of M. Pail- 
leron, which are published in a readable edition as soon as 
they have been put upon the boards. It was so in Eng- 
land in the last century. The plays that pleased the 
town, were, with or without the permission of their authors, 
printed while still new, and sent down into the country, so 
that one remote from the centre of theatrical affairs might 
in a fashion see a piece for himself, and not through the 
spectacles of a first-night’s critic. The new time has 
brought in a new fashion. Now it is the playing, not the 
play, that is the thing; and the points of good acting 
cannot be multiplied by the press. A reader of books 
will be all the more pleased, accordingly, when French 
authors stand by the old mode, and now and then address 
a wider audience than frequents any one house. 

Le Divorce de Julietle, a piece in three acts, by M. Octave 
Feuillet, appears in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Janu- 
ary. It may be described as a sentimental view of the 
problem and the situation sketched in Divorgons by M. 
Victorien Sardou. For the rest, it is a striking example of 
M. Feuillet’s peculiar talent of handling an indelicate theme 
with the utmost delicacy. Like all this writer’s recent work 
in fiction or in drama, it has its specialty in a nice study of 
a woman. Juliet is a young wife. An anonymous letter 
informs her that her husband is more intimate than he 
ought to be with a certain Princess, who is her close 
friend—who, indeed, made her match for her. In her 
difficulty, she consults a Member of the Bar, who had 
loved her before her marriage. This gallant fellow advises 
her that the letter is all lies and calumny ; but another 
masculine friend (hoping, doubtless, to profit by the 
circumstance) succeeds in proving her husband's falsehood. 
Juliet does not give way to hysterics, but with dignity and 
fortitude informs her husband that they must be divorced. 
She even consents, in order that a scandal may be avoided. 
to occupy the same house with her husband as _ before. 
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and to visit and receive the Princess. Her husband, 
very much ashamed of himself, promises to do what- 
ever she shall bid in the matter. They consult with 
the Member of the Bar, who, although he cannot him- 
self conduct her case (he is too fond of her to escape 
slander if he does), undertakes to put it in sure hands. 
But, as a scandal is to be avoided by suppression of the 
true ground of action, a pretext has to be found. Juliet’s 
husband, much against his inclination, has to write com- 
promising letters addressed to a hypothetical _ballet- 
dancer. Although he writes these unwillingly, he is yet 
human enough to be vain of his literary skill, and the 
pride with which he relishes his invented phrase, ‘ ce(te 
nuit idéale, is in a fine vein of comedy. While the legal 
proceedings for divorce are lingering, Juliet and her hus- 
bard already regard themselves as free ; and, while the 
husband finds his intimacy with the Princess not less 
exacting for being now less injurious to his wife, Juliet 
tries to throw herself at the head of the Member 
of the Bar. This estimable young fellow obtains 
the assent of the spouses to an acceleration of the pro- 
ceedings, and one fine day comes and tells them that 
they are now divorced, and that either is free to marry 
again. Juliet and her husband appear to bear the news 
with well-bred equanimity. But the truth is that both are 
savage—Juliet with disappointment, her husband with 
jealousy of the Member of the Bar. The husband is the 
first to give way. He resents the trifling familiarity be- 
tween that gentleman and the lady who was once his 
wife ; and seeks a quarrel with him, that they may fight a 
duel, just as if he had still the right to give Juliet a hus- 
band’s protection. Juliet shows her sometime husband 
that he has this right no longer, and asks him, for the 
esteem which he still professes for her, to make apology. 
It is not until Juliet gives the Member of the Bar her 
hand in token of her consent to marry him that her 
former husband recognises that he has been wrong, and 
makes his excuses. Then this saintly Member of the Bar 
explains that his story of the granting of a decree of 
divorce was an invention, devised to test the true state of 
the affections of Juliet and her husband ; and shows that 
his own affection for Juliet is too genuine to suffer him to 
take advantage of the offer which she has made him against 
the dictates of her heart. With the reconciliation of the 
couple, the play comes to an end. 

The language of the piece and its structure show the 
author at his best. His best plays, to be sure, have always 
been works of artifice rather than works ef art. The Eng- 
lish playwright, in adapting a French piece for an English 
audience, has to be careful of the proprieties. If the 
situation turns upon the love of a man for another man’s 
wife in the French, the other man’s wife becomes his 
sister in English, like Mrs. Sternhold in Sé// Waters. 
Or the French woman of the half-world becomes in Eng- 
land a lady who has kept a gambling-house. M. Feuillet 
performs tricks of this kind for the prudes of France. In 
Juliet's Divorce he gives his audience a peep into the 
shocking situation of a couple compelled to have recourse 
to divorce, and shows all the ins and outs of the situation, 
but all the while safeguards propriety by the dramatic 
assumption that there is really no divorce at all—only the 
quite permissible theme of a quarrel and reconciliation be- 
tween married persons. Hence the miraculous Member 
of the Bar who is so very, very good. In M. Feuillet’s former 
plays the author showed an exceptional skill in skating 
across the thin ice of a risky situation. And in reading 
Juliet’s Divorce, the constant feeling called up is a wonder 
how he can get on any further without saying something 
shocking ; so that the end comes almost as a disappoint- 
ment. 
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NEW WORD-MACHINERY. 


LTHOUGH every one admits the poverty and inade- 
quacy of language, it is curious how little attention 

is given to improving our means of intercommunication. 
It is true that in some directions advance has been made. 
We have telegraphs, telephones, penny postage, and so 
forth. But, on the other hand, he would be a bold man who 
asserted that the moderns express themselves better than 
Homer. It looks, however, as if at this moment an advance 
in at least three directions were about to be attempted. 
The letters in 
With so many signs to choose 


One which is suggested is in our alphabet. 
use are indistinct and ugly. 
from, it seems absurd to have so many like each other as ‘e’ 
and ‘ce’ for example. As for elegance, it is the long letters 
which are the stumbling-block. Yet that we are not com- 
pelled by lack of signs to have them, the capitals being of 
one size—as well as our having two sets of letters, the big 
and the small—amply proves. If any greater innovation is 
objected to, why should not books be printed in capitals, 
their present function being fulfilled by mere size? In 
other words, let us have one sign for all the letters, as is 
already the case in regard to several such as ‘0, s, v, w, 
ete. Or, retaining two alpahabets, four of the thirteen 
long letters would be as familiar and distinct if they were 
shortened. Nine, however, would either need new signs, 
or have to join the seven which are already identical in 
both alphabets. In whatever way attained, there can be 
no question that both printing and writing would gain in 
beauty, clearness, and economy of space by the abolition 
of the thirteen long letters. Let any one try to write, 
employing signs of his own for them. Notwithstanding 
that the novelty of the attempt cramps the caligraphy, he 
will wonder at the smoothness of his performance. Or, 
to take another test, it so happens that the long letters 
come in seldom in Latin, and often in Greek. If a printed 
page of Latin, of Greek, and of English be compared, 
there will be no question which is the prettiest, the 
cleanest looking, the clearest. That unconsciously the 
ugliness of long letters is known is proved conclusively 
by the fact that the more modern the book the shorter 
they are ; but it is curious that no printer has ever boldly 
ventured to do without them altogether. 

This is a small matter. The question of a universal 
language is not. The mention of it, however, will merely 
elicit a pitying smile from most lips. It is looked upon 
as chimerical, like the introduction of a uniform system of 
weights and measures, or a decimal system of counting. 
But there is a great difference. Until the most ignorant 
English Hodge or Scottish crofter, who has a bushel ot 
corn to sell, chooses to weigh it on a new system, the old 
ones will remain. The masses must move. In the matter 
of a common language we are independent of them. It 
requires acceptance by those only who at present learn at 
least one language besides their own: by people, in other 
words, who need no rousing, and would welcome it were 
it forthcoming. 

That nothing has been done in this direction hitherto is 
because the problem has not been attacked in a practical 
way. The idea has been to have something to take the 
place of other languages. This is chimerical, or at least 
too ambitious at present. The truth is, that a language 
which shall be the second language of all peoples is 
not. Within the last few years no less than three such 
tongues have been invented, and offered to the world. 
The extent to which one of these—Volapiik—has been 
adopted is quite marvellous, considering that it has no 
authoritative sanction, and that, if a universal language 
ever has, even should Volapiik be the basis of it, there will 
be much to re-learn. The little book which teaches Volapiik 
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has already passed through many editions in different lan- THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 1 
guages. Volapiik has a monthly journal published in ia ie 
- Paris, and it is not now uncommon on the circulars ot T was a good thought of the authorities of the Glasgow he 
mn business firms to see ‘ Spoden Volapiiko,’ 2.e., ‘ correspon- Institute to show the heights as well as the deeps of i 
n. dence conducted in Volapiik.’ painting, and to put their public in a position to compare ie 
“ Any one who has had the curiosity to study Volapiik even the present with the past. The move is, no doubt, a trifle ls 
* superficially is convinced how infinitely easier to learn it is daring ; for one result of . might be—were all things 
than a natural foreign language ; and, of course, if it were a8 they ought, and the picture-buyer as wise as he in} 
- in use, it would be ten times as useful as any. Although pretends—to divert the public attention from the Ae 
4 so easy, it appears that Volapiik is not so easy as might realities of the show upon the point of real art. ae 
d. be invented. The American Philosophical Society have But it is less daring than it seems; for things (it 
_ reported seriously and elaborately upon it, and, whilst need scarce be said), might be much better than 
a admitting that it would be an efficient means of intercom- they are, and the picture buyer is no wiser now than he 
i munication, they show many ways in which it might be was, 80 that there is not, really, the least danger of public 
i simplified. Into these, such as that it is too German, attention being concentrated upon anything but the 
of needlessly inflectional, ete., I need not enter. The report names in the catalogue. All the same, the gratitude of 
" ends with the following resolution : those who like good pictures is due to these Glasgow men 
5 for supplementing an exhibition of their own work with one 
is ‘That the President of the American Philosophical —a smaller one, of course—of work by painters more dis- 
s, Society be requested to enclose a copy of this Report to seetiiaas thn th ly ‘itn nicliieiattien te eats 
n all learned bodies with which the society is in official rela- — wa _ — wn a ee atin 
= tions, and to such other societies and individuals as he may 1" @ place of its own, but ” dispersed all over the galleries, 
3 deem proper, with a letter asking their co-operation in S80 that the effect of it is even more startling and 
; perfecting an international scientific terminology, and also more varied than might have been expected. It com- 
- a language for learned, commercial, and ordinary inter- prehends no Corots, no Rousseaus, no Daubignys; but the 
el course, based on the Aryan vocabulary and grammar in y\ijJJet shown (it is called La Laveuse) is an interesting 
ne their simplest forms ; and to that end a pt aye Inter- study, while the Dupré, La Route, is a capital finished 
in national Congress, the first meeting of which will be held MiNi pp 
“ ie London-on Penta.” picture—is indeed an excellent example of the smallest 
’ painter in the greatest modern school. The five Con- 
= It does not require a very sanguine man to see that if stables are strangely unequal in quality. One, The 
i the learned bodies of Europe take up the subject, andissue Canal Lock, shows the great painter at his best ; another, 
oe a universal language, this will be a fait accompli. Allthat A Wayside Cottage, is singularly dainty and beautiful— 
: would be afterwards required is a Standing Committee a rare thing with Constable, whose genius and accom- 
" to revise and amplify the vocabulary as the need arose. plishment were nothing if not vigorous, personal, 
ty This done, it would be necessary to guard against expect- robust ; the third, the study for the National Gallery, 
" ing too much from the new language. For science, com- Cornfield, is neither so interesting nor so complete as 
. merce, and ordinary intercourse among persons with more — the picture ; the fourth, a sketch for the great Salisbury 
’ : than the most meagre education, it would be invaluable (destroyed in cleaning), is a failure ; while the fifth, which 
we Literature is another matter. It must not be forgotten is probably not authentic, is simply worthless. The 
“t that Europe once before possessed a universal language in Bonington—thinly painted and yellowed by age and var- 
Ij Latin. Volapiik, or any other invention, could never be as nish—is scarcely Bonington at his best; the Morland 
“ elegant as Latin. But even if it could be, a dead tongue needs no discussion ; the Rosa Bonheur is good—for Rosa 
; is a mistaken vehicle for living thought. No one reads Bonheur; the Nasmyths are common Nasmyths, and no 
al medieval or modern Latin prose or verse. The best of | more; the Chalmers is small and not distinguished ; the 
a it is cold and clammy. And so the new tongue, though De Wint is very lovely—is worthy indeed of the man who 
° fit to convey what was true, would be incompetent to the is fast coming to be recognised as the greatest English i 
pe! task of expressing what was beautiful. master of water-colours. " 
If, in addition to Volapiik or some equivalent, this decade Mr. Whistler’s Portrait of My Mother is characteristic tf 
A is to give us the phonograph, it will be looked back upon — of the work of that eminent painter at his best. It has all i 
co in the future as an era of remarkable advance in linguistic his merits, and it has all his faults. The tone is flawless e 
ld matters. In one sense, indeed, it has already given us the throughout, the management of detail is masterly ; but af 
st phonograph. Already Mr. Edison can speak, whistle, orsing the modelling is flat enough to remind the spectator, not ie 
rn toa machine, and post a small wax tablet on which it has — of Velasquez but of an Oriental decorator. Mr. T. Faed’s 
‘ marked the tones; and some one in another part of the The Gamekeeper's Daughter is hung—it is hard to say why it 
7 world can have these repeated to him, exactly as uttered, _—in the place of honour in the principal gallery, which 
ed by another machine—and that not once, but as oftenas he is thus converted into a kind of Aceldama—a nook of 
in chooses. Is this invention really to be produced at a prac-  gibbets and of pillories, a corner not to be considered 
tically reasonable price? If so, the revolution will be without scorn. The Dutch Canal of Jacobus Maris is 
ie incalculable. The blind will scarcely be at a disadvantage. superbly handled—is, indeed, an example of the art of 
% It is conceivable that, of the three ‘ R’s,’ all but arithmetic putting on paint to a definite and purely artistic end ; 
ac may go out of use. Elocution would, at any rate, in great but it is scarce successful in colour. Of the two Burne 
i measure take the place of reading and writing. Solid Joneses the larger one, The Tower of Brass is unpictorial 
st books would still need to be printed ; but, with some and literary enough to have been excluded from an 
“ invention for skipping, there seems no reason why pure exhibition which (as we have seen) has been arranged 
ich literature should not be phonographic. The story-teller with a certain feeling for paint. The other, The Bath of 
Md. would have to employ an elocutionist instead of anamanu- — J’enus, being less ambitious, is also less offensive. Of Mr. 
xii ensis ; and, doubtless, for expensive editions there would Logsdail’s S?. Martin’s in the Fields it is enough to note 
= be different persons employed to phonograph the separate that it is singularly hard and tight and unatmospheric, ig 
ot parts. One gets lost in speculating on the changes the and that it was purchased last year for the nation under ie 
~ »honograph may bring to pass. the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. It may, however, be iF 
“ W, G. Srvpson. compared with Mr. Arthur Nelville’s The Snake-Charmers . 
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which, if a trifle scattered in composition, is dexterous 
enough in handling to be quite exemplary: to the dis- 
comfiture of Mr. Logsdail, the edification of the spectator, 
the confusion of the Chantrey Trustees, and the credit 
and renown of none but Mr. Arthur Melville. 

Of the Glasgow painters pure and simple we have left 
ourselves no space to speak. The older men are what 
they have always been, and what they will always be ; 
while the younger are advancing steadily, and are showing 
that (in spite of Sir John Millais on the disadvantages of 
study in France) they are rapidly gaining in technical 
versatility and freedom, and in the capacity of dealing 
from a painter's point of view with the material of 
paint. It is doubtful if any contemporary exhibition 
contains so much that is in this way interesting as the 
one at present under notice ; and it is now certain 
that when the man of genius comes this way he will find 
a style and a grammar ready to his hand, and not have to 
waste the best years of his life in questing for them. Mean- 
while, the School is wholly experimental and progressive— 
is in no wise original nor individual ; so that such work as 
Mr. Austen Brown’s meditation on J.-F. Millet (653), or 
Mr. James Paterson’s ingenious combination of a Maris 
sky with a common Salon foreground, appears the reverse 
of inappropriate or misplaced. 


YEW-BERRIES. 
UT for me when I am dead 
Yew with berries large and red ; 
Round my shaven temples white, 
In the void of that first night, 
Let them glimmer out of sight. 
‘ Fare you well!’ your heart will say, 
Then will turn another way, 
Vaguely sorry for my end ; 
Otherwhere your steps will bend, 
Eager for the next new friend. 


Nodding berries, waxy red, 

Sink down deeper on my head ! 

On my eyelids worn and wet 

Press, until my heart forget 

Tears long shed, Love’s cancelled debt. 
Epmunb Goss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTT AND THE COVENANTERS. 

S1R,—When in Melbourne (1852-1857) I was on intimate 
terms with Dr. Mackintosh Mackay, formerly of Dunoon, who 
was minister of the Gaelic Church in Melbourne. More than 
once we had conversations about Sir Walter Scott, whom he 
had known well, and with whom he more than once stayed for 
some days. He expressed much regret that Scott’s biography 
had been written by one who had not religious sympathies, as 
he said he felt sure Scott’s character altered in this respect 
towards the close. He spoke particularly of one statement in 
the Zzfe, in which he (Dr. Mackay) was represented as riding 
out with Scott on Sabbath, as an instance of Lockhart’s want 
of care for religious character; and he went on telling me of 
rides with Scott. On one occasion they were together riding 
over a moor near Abbotsford, when they came on a deep 
depression running for some distance across it. He said to 
Scott, who was in front, ‘What a place this would have been 
for a Covenanters’ Conventicle; Claverhouse and his men 
riding all over the moor in search of it, and the Covenanters 
safe down here, and never seen.’ Scott made no answer for a 
few minutes, and then turned to him with a face of deep pain, 
exclaiming—‘ Oh these terrible books I have written!’ The 
look and words made a deep impression on him; and he had 
no doubt that O/d Mortality was a bitter memory to Scott. I 
am tolerably certain this is almost word for word what Mackay 
told me.—I am, etc., D. W. WATSON 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. LANG’S NEW BOOK. 


Letters on Literature. By ANDREW LANG. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 


The text of these Letters on Literature was contributed in 
serial form to the New York /nudefendent. It would be in- 
teresting to know what readers of that enterprising journal 
thought of it, and how far they liked (or understood) its author, 
Avid of literary feeling, and thrilled with the ambition to be 
cultured, as the modern American mind appears to be, one 
cannot help suspecting that the quality of Mr. Lang, when 
Mr. Lang is at his best, is apt to escape it, and remain unap- 
prehended. The ‘ Lang perfume,’ indeed, is scarce less positive, 
and at the same time less subtle and evanescent, than that 
famous ‘aroma’ in whose pursuit the common translator of 
Heine is so fond of going astray ; and to a generation nourished 
on so mixed a daily diet as the novels of Mr. Howells, the gor- 
geous and high-sailed sentimental romance of Miss Rives, the 
national journal, the harmless, necessary professor, and the new 
poetry of the minor (American) bard—to name but these ingre- 
dients among many—its pleasant and peculiar ‘note’ must cer- 
tainly, one would think, seem more or less imperceptible and vain. 
The American mind is capable of many things: is capable 
of Mr. Clinton Scollard’s ballades and the St. Louis Bridge, of 
Arizona Copper Mines and such ‘ great, golden, uncanny things’ 
as one reads of in Zhe Quick and the Dead; of Daisy Miller and 
Boss Tweed, of President Cleveland and JohnL. Sullivan, of Dr. 
Holmes and Mr. Bunner’s rondels—in fact, of any antitheti- 
cal arrangement you please. But one finds it hard to believe 
that the full flavour of such a combination of most rare differences 
—of wit and grace, and flippancy and fun, and folly and fine 
scholarship, and airy impudence and extreme good feeling, and 
good criticism and good manners—as is presented by the author 
of these Letters on Literature, has ever been revealed to it. 
To cope with Emerson and Carlyle is nothing ; that sort of 
intelligent bewilderment is held in the blood ; a thousand lec- 
turers have passed that way ; and—‘ Mind and matter,’ said the 
lady in the wig, ‘glide swift into the vortex of Immensity.’ 
There is the whole argument in a nutshell. Buta butterfly whose 
haunt is now the Chaos of Mythology and now Homeric Greece, 
who flickers from Kennington Oval to Theocritean Sicily, and is 
off at a tangent (and in ‘ loops of flight ’) to the Land of Ghosts, 
and so—by way of Mr. Rider Haggard’s Africa—to the Paris of 
Gérard de Nerval and the Bookman’s Paradise—that (as Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson once used to say), ¢dat is another pair of 
sleeves. An indigestion of aphorisms is one thing, an indiges- 
tion of qualities another. It is notorious that in the land of 
Hannibal Chollup of Browning Societies there are enough and 
to spare, and that of Lang Societies there is not one. And the 
reason is not far to seek ; for one that is obfuscated by the 
methods of Mr. Browning, there are a thousand who are 
dazzled beyond interest by the practices of Mr. Lang. 

This, though, is by the way. The thing to say is that the 
material of these Letlers on Literature is mostly admirable, 
the manner is altogether Mr. Lang’s. What more does the 
intelligent reader want? Is his desire toward Mr. Lang him- 
self? Hehasonly to read the first discourse, ‘ Of Modern Eng- 
lish Poetry ’—that is to say, of Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, 
Arnold (not Edwin), axd Robert Bridges /—-to find that happy 
gracelessness, that debonair and charming wamorality of his 
exampled in perfection. Would he like to hear of Virgil and 
Lucretius? Here be such digressions concerning both as both, 
imperial as they were, would have loved to hear. Is he for a 
saunter with the society makers? the men who have turned 
the lightest and most exquisite of lyres to the lightest and 
brightest of uses? Here shall he find them paraded, from 
Theocritus and Aleman— 

‘ Maidens with voices like honey for sweetness that breathe desire, 
Would that I were asea bird with wings that could never tire, 
Over the foam-flowers flying with halcyons ever on wing, 
Keeping a careless heart, a sea-blue bird of the spring.’ 


and Martial (prince of the Roman lyrists : cunningest artificer 
in words of all the band) to Herrick and Suckling and Prior, 
and on to Mr. Locker-Lampson and Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Again, in a ‘Friend of Keats,’ he will meet with one—John 
Hamilton Reynolds, to wit—who may presently become a friend 
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of his own; or he will discover the secret of Longfellow ; or he 
may agree and disagree in a breath with a new estimate of 
Fielding ; or he may dabble in book-hunting and book-buying ; 
or he may learn to know something—at first hand, too !—of 
Plotinus ; or he may sport with Rochefoucald in the shade, or 
with the tangles of Gérard de Nerval’s philosophy and life and 
verse ; or he may see how Nicolette ‘caught up her kirtle in 
poth hands, behind and before, and flitted over the dew that lay 
on the grass, and fled out of the garden,’ and ‘the daisy flowers 
below her tread seemed dark against her feet,’ on her way to 
Aucassin and love and immortality. It is not often that he 
‘it is still the Intelligent Reader) has guide so competent 
and graceful and alert as this ; and it behoves him to bless the 
New York /ndependent, which made this particular achieve- 
ment in guidance possible, and be exceeding grateful for the 
pleasantness of every kind which he encounters by the way. 


THE ‘ CHALLENGER’ REPORTS. 


Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger, during the Years 1873-76. Zoology. Vols. XXVI1., 
xxvul. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1888. 4to. 


Sixteen years have now elapsed since the Challenger 
started upon a three-and-a-half-years’ cruise round the world ; 
and, in the light of the reports already issued, it is not too much 
to say that the expedition has been second to none in the success 
of its accomplishment or the far-reaching character of its results. 
To say nothing of popular works, the official reports have, 
through the energy, first, of Sir Wyville Thomson, and then 
of Dr. John Murray, been brought to the verge of com- 
pletion, and will fill no less than forty-nine quarto volumes, 
forty-two of which have been produced within the last eight 
years. Of these, three contain the narrative of the cruise and 
the meteorological observations, a like number the physical and 
chemical researches, and two the botany, whilst the remainder 
are devoted to zoology, with the exception of a concluding 
volume, which will summarise the whole work. 

The twenty-sixth volume of the Zoological series contains 
three reports by different authors, each an exemplary piece of 
work in itsown department. Dr. P. H. Carpenter, of Eton, has 
now completed his work upon the specimens of the Crinoidea 
collected. The first portion of his monograph published in 
1884, treated of the general structure of the whole group, and in 
detail of all the known living species which are provided with a 
stalk ; whilst the present one is devoted to the free-swimming 
forms, known to zoologists as ‘ Comatulz,’ and to the frequen- 
ters of aquaria as ‘ Feather-stars.’ After a technical dissertation 
on various anatomical questions, the report deals with the 
geographical distribution and geological history of the feather- 
stars. Their headquarters, so to speak, are in the ‘great 
Eastern Archipelago, which may be roughly described as a 
triangular area, with its angles at Ceylon, Japan, and the 
Kermadec Islands’; within this area they occur in ‘the most 
bewildering profusion,’ no less than 112 species out of 180 
treated of in the report having been found here. On the 
other hand, they seem to be almost entirely absent from the 
depths of the Atlantic and Pacific, and not one has occurred 
on the coast of New Zealand. The ten-armed species of 
Antedon have a much more extensive range, both in space and 
depth than the others, as might have been expected from 
their more primitive organisation. They only extend beyond 
the fortieth parallels of latitude, and to depths greater than 780 
fathoms. The greater part of the memoir, however, is occupied 
by descriptions of the specimens collected, the species pre- 
viously known from other sources being included, so that the 
total of 180 distinct forms is reached, 88 of which are new to 
science. The descriptions are clear and precise, without being 
unduly long, and a useful mode of expressing the characteristic 
features, by a species of mathematical formula, permits of the 
salient points being very concisely noted. The report (which 
includes full seventy capital plates) concludes with a series 
of good tables expressing the geographical and bathymetrical 
distribution. 

Sir William Turner had all the whales and seals collected placed 
before him for examination. The whales were treated of in the 
first volume issued, whilst the seals occupy the second section 
of that one now before us. Only four genera were represented, 
but the author has not confined himself to the enumeration and 
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description of these: he proceeds to summarise the present 
state of our knowledge regarding the systematic arrangement 
of these interesting but fast-disappearing animals. Such a revi- 
sion was urgently needed, for the nomenclature was in a state 
of great confusion, much to the inconvenience of naturalists. 
Even now there is an entire lack of agreement as to the name 
by which so common an animal as the walrus should be known, 
and we note that Sir William cautiously abstains from offer- 
ing an opinion on this point. Three families are recognised— 
the Phocidz, Trichecidz, and Otariida, which may be Angli- 
cised respectively as the common seals, the walruses, and the 
eared seals. These last, again, may be conveniently sub- 
divided into hair-seals or sea-lions, and fur-seals or sea-bears, 
all which latter are here included in the single genus 
Arctocephalus. A dissertation upon the brains of the ele- 
phant seal and walrus, and their relations with those of other 
Carnivora, follows; and the report is completed by a notice 
of the viscera of the elephant seal, and an appendix on the 
muscular anatomy of the Pinnipedia, by Dr. W. C. Strettell- 
Miller. In the concluding report of this volume, which is only 
some fifty pages long, Professor Richard Hertwig, of Munich, 
describes some sea-anemones which{ were sent to him after his 
work on the main part of that collection had been published. 

Volume xxvii. of the Zoological series opens with a report by 
Professor J. R. Henderson, of Madras, upon the Anomura, a 
most interesting group of Crustacea, intermediate in structure 
between the long-tailed forms, such as the lobsters, and the 
short-tailed, such as the crabs, the most familiar example being 
the hermit-crab. No less than 161 species were collected, and 
more than half of these are regarded by Professor Henderson 
as new. All of them are, of course, described and figured ; 
whilst numerous valuable notes are contributed in regard to 
the structure and distribution of the forms previously known. 
Still more interesting, perhaps, is an analysis of the peculiarities 
of the deep-water forms, which are found in the main conform- 
able to the general laws with which students of abysmal life are 
now familiar. The investigation of these characters in the 
case of the Mollusca is the theme of the next memoir we 
have to consider, which is the work of Professor Paul Pel- 
seneer. Perhaps the most conspicuous modifications are those 
which affect the eye, and almost every one of the Chadlenger 
memoirs has made some contribution to our knowledge on this 
head. The eyes of some are enlarged, as if to utilise to the full 
the small amount of light which penetrates to their habitat ; 
more commonly, however, the eye is degraded in  struc- 
ture, or even entirely absent. In the case of the Mollusca the 
latter alternative is the only one which has been observed, and 
it finds an interesting parallel in the case of creatures which 
burrow in the ground or live in caverns and similar places. 

Professor M‘Intosh, of St. Andrews, contributes a monograph 
on the Phoronis Buskii ; while the concluding memoir in the 
volume furnishes the completion of Professor W. A. Herdman’s 
report on the Tunicata. both are deeply interesting, and both 
are touched with the true scientific spirit ; but of neither have 
we space to speak. 


THE FABLES OF BIDPAI. 


The Earliest English Version of the Fables of Bidpai. The 
Morall Philosophie of Doni. By Sir THOMAS NORTH, 
whilom of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Now again edited and 
indexed by Joseph Jacobs, late of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: David Nutt, 1888. 


No book has had a more widely diffused popularity than 
the so-called adles of Bidpat. \t has found favour with men 
of the most diverse races and creeds : Buddhists and Brahmins, 
Zoroastrians and Mohammedans, Jews and Christians, have 
been at one in their estimate of its worth. It has been trans- 
lated into thirty-eight languages in 112 versions ; it has been 
the subject of endless discussion and editorial comment ; at 
this day there is hardly an Orientalist of note who has not said 
his say concerning its origin and history. The original, or 
Buddhistic, version of the fables is supposed to have been 
compiled between the years 4oo B.C. and 200 B.c. On the 
decline of Buddhism the Brahmins lifted the tales out of the 
old setting, in which they were each and all connected with 
the life of Gautama, and enclosed them within a new frame- 
work of fiction. This re-cast, it is vaguely conjectured, was 
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made between 200 A.D. and 400 A.D. The Brahminic version 
was translated into Pehlevi, or Old Persian, by order of Kosru 
Nushirvan about the middle of the sixth century, and was soon 
afterwards rendered into Syriac. The fables were among the 
first books translated into Arabic when the Faithful betook 
them to letters and art ; from the Arabs they were carried by 
the Jews into Europe. A Greek translation appeared in the 
course of the eleventh century; a Latin version followed in 
1271; and thereafter the fables were rendered into every tongue 
which is spoken in Western Europe. 

Within the last hundred years, twenty English translations 
of Bidpai’s Fad/es have been published. But these versions, 
however important to the scholar and dabbler in folk-lore, are 
of no interest to lovers of literature, or to students of the 
English tongue. Far otherwise is it with the book before us : 
a reprint of the earliest English version which Sir Thomas 
North gave to his countrymen in 1570. For the editor of the 
volume makes no extravagant claim when he asserts the book’s 
right to rank as an English classic. Sir Thomas North—to 
whom we owe the surpassing debt that on his noble translation 
of Plutarch were founded the Roman plays of Shakespeare— 
was not only the best of the early Elizabethan prose-writers ; he 
was one of the best prose-writers whom England has seen. 
His pages are singularly free from the faults which disfigure the 
work of his contemporaries. He neither, like Ascham, wrote as 
if Latin and English syntax were one, nor toiled after antitheses 
and verbal oddities like Lyly ; he did not, like Sidney, confuse 
the boundaries of verse and prose, and revel in misplaced 
imagery and labyrinthine clauses ; he avoided the clumsy con- 
structions and occasional pedantries of Hooker; he was 
superior alike to the Latinising mania of the scholars and the 
vulgarity of the pamphleteers. His style has the peculiar charm, 
the sweetness, and freshness of early Elizabethan prose, com- 
bined with a firmness, a clearness, and a dignity which are gene- 
rally regarded the characteristics of a later day. Rich as his 
vocabulary is, it contains singularly few obsolete words, or words 
which a severe taste would condemn. The man was an artist, 
with a fine insight into the variations imposed upon style by 
variety in the subject-matter. Let the reader compare the 
introduction to the Fad/es, or any of the grave soliloquies inter- 
spersed through the book, with the Faé/es themselves, and note 
the change which North makes in the rhythm of his sentences, 
and the texture of his diction when he passes from reflection to 
narrative. It is a change from dignity to ease, from the choice 
to the familiar. In the soliloquies he rises to the level of his 
Plutarch. (nthe anecdotes he redeems the frequent triteness 
and tameness of the matter by his happy turns, his fresh and 
racy phrase, his dexterous handling of the dialogue. 

North’s book was a translation of the Italian version of Doni, 
which was published about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The work is only in part a reproduction of the Buddhist original. 
The ‘ Appeal to the Reader’ is from an Italian, and the Prologue 
from an Arabic, source : the Argument is believed to have been 
first written in Old Persian ; and the Fourth Part was an addi- 
tion made to an Arabic version. The Second and Third Parts 
embody fables more or less altered from their original Indian 
form. It has for a long time been impossible to obtain a copy of 
the first edition of North. Mr. Nutt’s reprint, which partly 
reproduces the peculiarities of the original, is neatly printed 
on hand-made paper, with uncut edges, and is bound in imita- 
tion vellum. The editor, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, has done his work 
exceedingly well. His introduction is sensibly and tersely 
written ; it gives an interesting and scholarly summary of the 
latest conclusions in regard to the origin of the Fad/es, and the 
various forms into which they have been re-cast. 


A CHRONICLE OF HENRY VIII. 


Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England; being a Contem- 
porary Record of some of the Principal Events of the Reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Written in Spanish by 
an Unknown Hand. Translated, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by MARTIN A. SHARP HUME. London: George 
Bell and Sons. 


If this Chronicle had been published thirty years ago, when the 
early volumes of Mr. Froude’s history made Henry VIII. and his 
policy and his wives a common topic of conversation, it might 
have attracted more attention than it is likely todo now. See- 
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ing that it was originally ‘written in Spanish by an unknown 
hand,’ one takes it up expecting to find a good deal of scandal, 
old or new, about Anne Boleyn, and we cannot complain of 
being disappointed in this expectation. The chronicler repeats 
the most outrageous contemporary scandals about the mother 
of Queen Elizabeth, with a variety of fresh details, representing 
Shakespeare’s ‘gallant creature,’ the fascinating mixture of 
beauty and honour, as a kind of Tudorised Nana. Of course 
Shakespeare had his reasons for speaking well of Cynthia’s 
mother, and it may well be that she was less perfect than he 
painted her ; but before we can accept Nana as a type of the real 
Anne Boleyn, we require proof more relative than vindictive and 
calumnious Spanish-Catholic gossip. In exhuming this long- 
buried libeller, the editor speaks much too respectfully of his 
claims to credit as a historical witness. Even a dead queen 
has her rights in respect of her fair fame; and, though the 
document now published is a curious one, and has a curious 
history, Mr. Hume should not have translated and published jt 
without giving a much severer estimate of its credibility. It js 
true that in his introduction Mr. Hume admits in general terms 
that the Chronicle is historically worthless. The author js 
unknown, and consequently we have no clue to his means of 
knowing what he professes to give at first hand. It seems 
that the Chronicle had passed out of sight altogether till some 
sixteen years ago, when a copy was brought under the notice of 
the Madrid Academy of History, and this led to the discovery 
of ten other copies in Spanish archives. The oldest-dated 
copy was completed at Ghent in the year 1556, and the writer 
professes to have made it ‘on the sly’ from an original in the 
house of a Spanish merchant in London, where it had been 
left by the author, a Valencian man of letters, who had lived for 
some time in England, but had been obliged to leave the coun- 
try hurriedly. Mr. Hume discusses various conjectures as to 
the authorship, rejecting the Valencian man of letters on the 
ground of the illiteracy of the style ; rejecting also the Marquis 
de Molins’ conjecture that it might have beena Spanish soldier 
of fortune ; and inclining to the theory of the keeper of a Spanish 
hostelry in London, likely to come in contact with Spanish 
grandees and their servants, and thus to hear thekind of gossip 
that he records. This certainly is not to put the document on 
high ground as an authority for the motives of English states- 
men, or the private life of an English queen ; and Mr. Hume 
further points out that the chronicler gives no dates, and com- 
mits numerous blunders in well-ascertained matters of fact, the 
most glaring being to make Katherine Howard queen before 
Anne of Cleves. 

Why, then, should anybody complain that Mr. Hume is 
too respectful to his chronicler’s credit as a historical witness? 
Well, we object, in the first place, to his calling the Chronicle 
a ‘contemporary ’ record, as if its scandals had been written 
down at the time, whereas the frequent blunders as to time and 
sequence point to its having been written not long before the 
appendix to the pretended ‘copy’ was composed at Ghent. This 
was in 1556; and when we remember that this was two years 
before the accession of Elizabeth, when Spaniards and Catholics 
were specially eager to discredit her parentage, the probability 
is that the whole Chronicle was vamped up about that time. 
and offered to the Spanish statesman by some enterprising 
adventurer—like enough some disreputable, vagrant son of a 
Spanish innkeeper in London. 

Further, although the introduction is frank enough in 
general terms as to the historical value of the Chronicle— 
if it can fairly be called a chronicle—the notes show how 
difficult it is, after taking so much trouble as Mr. Hume must 
have done with the document, to avoid making more of it 
than it deserves. It is laughable enough to find the editor 
in page after page gravely noting some of the chronicler’s 
more obvious blunders, gravely passing over other discre- 
pancies, and here and there claiming for him the credit of 
a direct eye-witness or immediate hearsay on the ground of 
the circumstantial minuteness of his narrative. Thus it is 
argued that he must have known a certain Montoya, whom he 
represents as a secret emissary of the queen’s, because he 
mentions how many crowns Montoya gave for a ketch in which 
he stole away to Antwerp, and states the name of a gentleman 
who there gave him three hundred ducats to continue his 
journey. And it is implied that therefore we are to believe the 
absurd kitchen story he tells of what passed between the king 
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and the queen in regard to the dispensation, as if the story 
stood on the same historical level with Lord Herbert’s account 
of this protracted incident compiled from authentic documents. 
The chronicler speaks as if there had been only one dispen- 
sation in question. Again, he tells how Anne Boleyn, in her 
progress from the Tower to Westminster before her corona- 
tion, received a purse of two thousand nobles from the city, 
and. put it beside her in the litter, instead of bestow- 
ing it on the halberdiers and lacqueys, as the sainted 
Queen Katherine had done before her. We are asked to 
believe this incident, significant of Anne’s meanness, be- 
cause the chronicler was an eye-witness. The chronicler 
may have been an eye-witness of Anne’s reception, of her pro- 
gress from Greenwich to the Tower, and from the Tower to 
Westminster—he gives a most picturesque and lively account 
of it; but besides the discrepancies noted by Mr. Hume, between 
his description and that of undoubted eye-witnesses, there are 
others that show him to have had at least a very bad memory. 
He represents Anne as having been conducted from Greenwich 
to the Tower one day, and from the Tower to Westminster to 
be crowned on the following morning. As a matter of fact, the 
river procession, according to Stowe’s authorities, took place 
on the 19th of May; the procession through the city on the 
jist; and the coronation on Whitsunday, the Ist of June. A 
chronicler, whose memory, in the case of a spectacle so magni- 
ficent, forgets an interval of ten days, and runs the events of 
two days into one, is worthy of but little trust in smaller details. 
There are scores of blunders equally gross, and all convinc- 
ingly significant of the character of the Chronicle as a com- 
pilation of Spanish gossip about the leading events of the 
reigns of Henry and his son. One is inclined to pardon in an 
editor a certain amount of credulity, but Mr. Hume goes 
beyond fair bounds when he treats as genuine a shameful letter 
from Sir Thomas Wyat to his king which the chronicler pro- 
fesses to give 7pstsstmis verbts, This is an outrage on Wyat’s 
memory as well as on the queen’s: to say that it seems to be 
genuine because it contains a reference toa story of Boccaccio’s 
and the chronicler was illiterate, is fatal to any reputation the 
editor may have as a historical critic. For the rest, the Chronicle 
is lively enough whatever we may think of its veracity: its 
anecdotes of Spanish swashbucklers in Henry’s pay are parti- 
cularly entertaining and picturesque. 


THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, with an Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Dramatic Writing in Scotland. By 
JAMEs C. Dippin, Edinburgh : Richard Cameron. 


A history of the theatre of Meiningen or Weimar would be 
a history of the dramatic literature of Germany, that of the 
Scala at Milan a triumphant record of the progress of Italian 
opera: the annals of the Edinburgh stage are very different. 
Here there is neither enlightened prince nor public-spirited 
municipality ; here there can be no such brilliant gatherings of 
the crowned heads of Europe as are to be heard of in the 
annals of many a provincial German theatre ; there are no his- 
toric first nights of operas which have become the common 
heritage of civilisation; there are no contemporary produc- 
tions of a national poet’s works which might give peren- 
nial interest to the record ; in short, there is neither a Schiller 
nor a Goethe, not a Wagner nor even a Donizetti. The story 
is worth the telling for all that ; and though the production of 
Home’s Doug/as is the greatest first night in the chronicle, and 
the visit of George 1v. the most important social event in the 
life, of the Edinburgh stage, there are mattters in Mr. Dibdin’s 
book which are of value to the historian, and of interest to all 
who care for the doings of them of old time. 

Shakespeare’s problematical visit to Edinburgh is the first 
important fact—if fact it can be called; and Mr. Dibdin is 
careful not to press the point—in the life of theatrical Edin- 
burgh. Between that shadowy picture and the memorable 
realities of Murray and Wyndham, there is a long procession 
of interesting men and women, with a great collection of 
interesting things. The book is a mine in which a wise man 
may dig. Mr. Dibdin would have been better advised had he 
done more in the way of selection, and less in the way of a sur- 
feit of information. But it is unkind to grumble. His materials 
were necessarily scrappy, and often difficult of access, and he 
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has shown praiseworthy diligence in their accumulation. He 
has not limited himself to a bald list of the plays given in 
Edinburgh ; for, amongst other surprising items, he notes that 
in 1724 les Fourberies de Scapin was played in Haddington by 
the noblemen’s and gentlemen’s sons at the Grammar School. 
Nor are we confined to the mere nomenclature of the plays and 
the players. The advertisement of a performance of Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd in 1757 is reproduced, the fact being 
noted that on May 20 in that year it was necessary to promise 
that ‘the house will be rendered extremely cool.’ With refer- 
ence to this same play, a curious letter of Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s 
is printed by Mr. Dibdin. We quote a sentence which does 
not say much for the existence of local talent last century :— 
‘My mother says that whenever the Gentle Shepherd was acted 
here in her youth, people were in convulsions of laughter at the 
bad Scotch pronounced by the English players.’ 

The most melancholy portions of the story are those which 
record—and they occur too frequently in early days—the failure 
of some scheme for ‘elevating the drama,’ and the inevitable 
bankruptcy of the high-souled manager. We are lifted at once 
into a more prosperous and a more exciting atmosphere by the 
mention of the names of the Keans, and the Kembles, and of Mrs. 
Siddons, whose appearances in Edinburgh always set the town 
ablaze, and on one occasion even caused the General Assembly 
to be deserted, as all the younger ministers desired to have the 
privilege of a lesson in elocution. That was the excuse they 
found it necessary to make ; and in these days it would hardly 
serve. The great artist’s son, however, Henry Siddons, who 
became manager in 1818, was one of the unsuccessful ; he 
struggled on for a few unhappy years, and died, leaving his 
widow and children to the care of his brother-in-law, Henry 
Murray, then an unknown actor. Murray assumed the manage- 
ment of the theatre, and our Augustan age began. It was fitly 
ushered in by the great Mrs. Siddons herself, who came out of 
her retirement to help her orphaned grandchildren, and acted 
for a whole week to the inordinate delight of the people of 
Edinburgh and the substantial benefit of her relatives. This 
was her last appearance in public, and that fact must always 
give a classic glamour to the traditions of our Edinburgh 
play-houses. The names of Murray, Mackay—that admirable 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, whose acting caused such delight to the 

sailie’s creator that, in the person of Jedediah Cleishbotham, he 
sent a letter of thanks (in Ballantyne’s handwriting) to the 
young actor—of Miss Nicol, and of many others of this time, 
are still fresh in the tradition of Edinburgh playgoers. It is 
mortifying enough to read of them, and then to consider that in 
place of what they gave, the present generation must content 
itself with second-rate performances of such poor trash as may 
chance to hit the taste of London—London the huge, London 
the much-consuming, London the negation of art. 





WAGNER AND LISZT. 


Briefwechsel zwischen Wagner und Liszt. Leipzig: Breitkop 
and Hartel. Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 

These volumes contain the correspondence of Wagner and 
Liszt between the years 1841 and 1861. Like everything con- 
nected with Wagner and Wagnerism, they have instantly 
become a subject of controversy. Anti-Wagnerians, availing 
themselves of the fierce light here thrown upon the somewhat 
informal character of the ‘ Meister,’ have not hesitated to renew 
attacks of a more or less personal nature. Others, more 
theoretically and more charitably inclined, have been disap- 
pointed by the prevalence of what they call personal triviali- 
ties, and by the absence from Wagner's letters of what is known 
as good form. Again, the Liszt faction have taken arms against 
the champions of Wagner, while some enthusiasts have sought 
to do justice to both, and have gone as far as to exalt these 
letters to the monumental importance of the correspondence 
between Schiller and Goethe. The juxtaposition is singularly 
unhappy. Nobody can deny that the Wagner letters are alto- 
gether wanting in the breadth and depth of philosophic and 
critical thought, the refined culture, the many-sided sympathy, 
the stimulating intellectual interest, the keenness of creative 
rivalry and of mutual study and appreciation of the others ; 
that they do not reach that universality of method, treating of 
all subjects sud sfecte @terni—that sustained energy in raisiig 
things personal, and the very trivialities of life, into the higher 
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sphere of spiritual significance and suggestiveness which we 
get in Goethe and Schiller; and that they lack that supreme 
and all-comprehending quality of style which makes their sup- 
posed prototype literature. But their interest is far more than 
merely professional and personal. 

Richard Wagner, of course, is the theme of his own letters, 
as well as of Liszt’s. The volumes cover a space of about 
twenty years; but the great bulk of their contents were 
written during the time of Wagner’s exile, between the years 
1849 and 1860, and they represent the subject in an interest- 
ing and important phase of development. They may be 
compared to a series of instantaneous photographs. They 
have so much of the realism of these minute and often 
somewhat indiscreet records, that personal admirers of Wag- 
ner have perhaps a right to regret their publication. The 
‘Master’ does not always appear in a very favourable light ; 
and although he must be called the theme of the story, 
there can be no doubt that Liszt is the hero. But for the 
intercession, the devotion, the generosity and friendship of this 
excellent and really lovable man, Wagner would probably have 
met with the fate of Chatterton, or succumbed to the miseries of 
physical, moral, and intellectual starvation. A great number of 
his letters produce the impression of the desperate selfishness of 
a drowning man. Many contain applications for money, ask- 
ing Liszt to give or lend himself, or to get some of Wagner’s 
friends to do so. Others are suicidal, and show the writer in 
utter and absolute despair of the future, while a great many 
refer to the business transactions which had to be carried 
on by the diplomatic friend with theatres, with publishers, and 
agents. Others (and they are likewise very numerous) treat of 
proposals and means of getting back to Germany. It is a re- 
deeming feature of all this parade of egotism that Wagner very 
often exhibits a pathetic and fervent sense of gratitude to his 
generous friend, whose moral and material assistance in the 
pangs and fears of those eleven long years he fully recognises 
not only to have saved him from ruin, but to have made him 
what he was. 

Wagner's was not a practical mind; at least, not as far as 
matters of business and every-day life were cconcerned. We 
learn that he was in the habit of discounting the future, even to 
the extent of ‘rustling in unpaid-for silk, when he had neither 
coal nor acoat to warm himself. In studying the biographies of 
Goethe and Schiller, and in visiting their Weimer homes, we are 
struck by the beautiful simplicity of their surroundings and the 
healthy self-control of their lives. With Schiller this restraint 
was a necessity imposed by slenderness of means, whilst Goethe 
refused himself such comfort and luxuries as he thought might 
tend to effeminate his nature and to take the backbone out of 
his work. The weakness of Wagner’s character in this respect 
must be looked upon as one of the chief reasons of his continual 
poverty. The truth is, that the gospel of self-indulgence was 
his moral ruin. Does he not tell us that before going on with 
his Nidelungen he must refurnish his house? Certainly his 
remark concerning the man of genius—z.e., himself—that ‘ the 
Philistines will not understand him and the extraordinary make 
of his nature,’ is nowhere more applicable than here. As for 
his despondency, his despairings, his boisterous pessimism, 
they were habitual—abdve all when he was writing to Liszt. 
And indeed his wasa hard case. He had to wait nearly ten years 
before he was allowed to assist at a performance of his own 
Lohengrin, and the fact is significant enough. But one tires 
of his continual whining and shrieking, his demands of money, 
his appeals for sympathy, his eternal consciousness of the 
circumstances of his own crucifixion ; and one reserves one’s 
admiration and respect for his correspondent. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ SPEECHES. 
Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 1863- 
1888. Edited by JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D. Edin. 
London : John Murray. 


The theory that the king can do no wrong has its disadvan- 
tages as well as its advantages. For instance, its application 


does not always tend to increase its hero’s glory. For mistakes 
in policy ministers, and not the sovereign, are responsible ; 
but it very often happens that ministers get the credit for 
wisdom which is none of theirs, and which, even in these latter 
democratic days, a sovereign is able to use for her people’s 
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benefit. The influence exerted by Her Majesty on all the 
governments which have served her and her people, will never 
be fully enough known to be rightly appreciated ; but that it 
must be considerable is easily seen. It is enough to know Hey 
Majesty the Queen’s personal character, to be convinced that 
she must take the liveliest interest in public affairs ; and the fact 
that for fifty years she has been in constant relationship with 
a long professional sequence of statesmen, makes it patent that 
that minister who does not seek her counsel, and who does not 
value her unique experience, must be unfitted (by nature) for 
his opportunities and his place. Ina lesser degree the Prince 
of Wales—who so often has aided the Queen in the discharge 
of public duties since his father’s death—is liable to be deprived 
of the personal credit which he deserves for the important 
work he has done for the empire. The publication of the 
speeches and addresses delivered by him during the past 
quarter of a century will serve to some small extent to remind 
the nation of what they owe to a prince whom they all like, but 
whose undoubtedly flexible and varied talent and vigorous 
personality they have not yet fairly recognised. This is an 
age when individuality and character are of all things most 
desiderated in our public men. The Prince of Wales is a 
public man, if anybody is, and it is a good thing for the 
empire that he has shown himself to be no mere rot fainéant, 
and that he has not only taken his part in all public duties, 
but in their discharge has constantly given evidence of the 
warmth of his heart and the strength of his head. Few 
positions can be more difficult than that of an heir-apparent : 
and no greater praise can be given to our Prince than that he 
has constantly recognised the limitations which his position has 
imposed upon him, and has faced the difficulties he found in his 
way with a combination of tact and sincerity, of donhomie and 
good taste and intelligence, which has left him scarce a single— 
we will not say enemy, but—wvfriend. 

The speeches and addresses now published form a record of 
the public life of the heir-apparent since his father’s death. 
The editor has prefaced them with a brief, interesting notice of 
his earlier years, in which, amongst other things, good use is 
made of the visits to the Continent and to Canada and America. 
The historic visit to the tomb of Washington is recorded, when 
the Prince planted a chestnut by the side of the grave of the 
great ‘rebel,’ and ‘it seemed that as the royal youth [it was in 
1860] closed in the earth around the sapling, he was burying the 
last faint trace of discord between us and our brethren in the 
West.’ In all his public utterances the Prince of Wales has never 
said a foolish thing, and in his public acts he has done many a 
wise one. The readers of these speeches will miss the inde- 
scribable charm of his manner, as well as the marvellous voice 
and perfect enunciation which he inherits from the Queen ; but 
the sound sense and freedom from clap-trap which characterises 
them all do more than justify their publication. The frontis- 
piece, it remains to add, is an admirable reproduction of an 
excellent photograph. 


NEW STORIES. 


A Nine Men's Morrice. 
WALTER HERRIES 
Green and Co. 

Through the Goal of Ill, 
Griffith. 


It is by no means an easy thing to write a good tale of 
diatlerie in the humoristic vein. The thing, however, has been 
very well done indeed by Mr. Walter Pollock in the volume 
to which, for some mysterious reason, he has chosen to affix 
the title of A Nine Men’s Morrice. When the author of the 
Earthly Paradise speaks of ‘The wavering morrice of the 
moonlight sea,’ he says that which is at once poetical and 
intelligible to the simple. But when Mr. Pollock describes a 
collection of stories as if they were a company of dancers, he 
is at once prosaic and perplexing to the average man. That, 
however, is not of moment. The thing of moment is that Mr. 
Pollock, in his dealings with the supernatural, exhibits piquant 
and original fancy and artistic lightness of touch. He has wit 
and constructive skill,and the knack of dialogue ; his direct, crisp 
style has a dry, sub-acid flavour of its own ; he hasa perception 
as acute as it is unhappily rare of the point at which enough has 
been said. Mr. Pollock, it is plain, knows and dearly loves 


Stories collected and re-collected. By 
POLLOCK, London: Longmans, 


By R. J. ALFRED. London: 
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his Hoffmann. But, perhaps, the writer whom the shorter tales 
in this volume recall most vividly is the Gautier of the Contes 
Humoristiques. Even in these, his slightest exercises in fiction, 
Gautier, to be sure, remains the lord of all that is golden and 
elowing in the world of epithets ; his descriptions are such as 
it is not given to man to place upon paper in these degenerate 
days. Mr. Pollock, however, resembles the author of Onuphrius 
in the fantastic audacity of his inventions, and, above all, 
in a curious faculty of combining weirdness and levity in 
a tale of the supernatural, He so handles his subject as 
to give the impression that he is treating his characters and 
his readers in a spirit of half-cynical mockery ; while he at the 
same time conveys to those readers an eerie consciousness of 
their having entered into a world of sinister and superhuman 
agents. Lady Volant, Mr. Morton’s Butler, and The Green 
Lady are stories which many will be unable to ‘taste.’ But then 
there are many to whom Hoffmann is a mere weaver of tedious 
nonsense. /dged Tools, which was written in conjunction with 
Mr. Brander Matthews, is the most diverting story in the book. 
It tells how a party of spirits revenged themselves on a con- 
jurer, who had falsely declared that his tricks were performed 
by their aid. The two friends who figure here are pleasant 
company. It is to be wished that Mr. Pollock had republished 
the short story, Mated 6y Magic, in which we are again intro- 
duced into their society. z//th, which fills about half the 
volume, is a story ofa different cast from its companions. It 
is a sombre, passionate romance, gracefully and powerfully 
written, and rising into tragedy at its close. It proves that 
Mr. Pollock can do better work than the linking together of 
whimsically impossible incidents. 

The tone of Through the Goal of /1l is excellent, but that is 
the only excellent thing about it. Of course it has a moral: to 
wit, that ‘somehow good will be the final goal of ill,’ and this 
is developed through 347 pages by a number of people—mostly 
upright and dreary—whose walk and conversation is but a 
manifold expansion of the fascinating thought that ‘when two 
minds are each attracted to the other, it is of course then but 
natural that the persons of these two should often, if chance 
permitted, linger near each other.’ Unfortunately, ‘lingering’ 
is sometimes naughty. For instance, people who ought not, 
take it upon themselves to linger, with such melancholy results 
to themselves and others as duels, deaths, and broken hearts. 
A young lady—seemingly the heroine—being in Rome, lingers 
to hear a sermon by an English monk. She is attracted by ‘a 
pale, thin, eager face,’ with ‘a pair of dark eyes, sometimes 
fiery,’ proclaiming, ‘ No salvation out of the Church’; whereupon 
she is filled with yearnings, the foundations of her faith are 
shaken, and she lingers round the ecclesiastic (who lingers to 
let her linger), to the exceeding detriment of both. The 
wretches, however, practically atone in advance for their 
folly by a series of theological conversations consider- 
ably less tolerable than the least tolerable parts of John 
/nglesant. The heroine, it should be noted, is unfortu- 
nate in her father also. The old gentleman is a sceptic of 
a somewhat objectionable type, but he is finally reclaimed by 
the exhortations of his daughter. ‘ Father,’ this damsel is wont 
to relate to him, ‘I, too, have drunk the gall of atheism. I, 
too’ (says she) ‘have entered those black gates of darkness, 
and shuddered at the thick gloom of nothingness and despair 
into which the terrorism of atheism plunges its poor, poor 
victims.’ Little wonder that the startled parent ‘stared at the 
child (at. 24) with a scrutinising gaze.’ A younger sister 
‘lingers’ with an unfortunate (Italian) nobleman, and, accord- 
ingly, has trouble with a colonel (American) to whom she is 
engaged. This colonel, besides being a gentleman, is wealthy, 
and is the fortunate possessor of ‘a Saxon complexion of fair 
hair and blue eyes,’ with (in another chapter) a ‘ thick, dark- 
brown moustache.’ There are many other ill-fated persons 
given over to the practice of lingering (that insidious vice !), but 
only one other victim calls for notice, and that only because 
he volunteers for the Soudan, and thereby furnishes Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss Alfred—odds are offered on the last—with an occasion 
for describing a fight with the Arabs in sentences of tremen- 
dous power. ‘Their dark eyes flash,’ she exclaims, with 
peculiar agitation, ‘ their wild shrieks grow hoarser and hoarser, 
and their lithe, supple //més (!) strike savagely at their foe, as 
they come whistling against them the strong force of numbers. 


Hurling into the square they go—it gives—it yields—fer (!!!) 
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very strength of numbers and undaunted savagery.’ And so on, 
and soon. Our author’s use of the word /imds is instructive 
enough ; but it is nothing to her feeling (in such a connection) 
for the word er, which is unique in experience. 


FOREIGNERS ON ENGLAND. 


Foreign Visitors in England. By EDWARD SMITH. 
London: Elliot Stock. 


The title of this book brings to the mind a reminiscence of 
Count Smorltork, and on looking into the matter we find that 
the author really has edited the various Smorltorks who have 
printed their note-books, and combined the impressions made 
on each of them. Although he professes to cover the last three 
centuries, he says very little about the views of foreign visitors 
in our owntimes. Max O’Rell he does not mention once, Taine 
not very often, while there is but a single quotation from Daryl. 
On the other hand, much space is given to the Stuart period, 
especially the reign of Charles 11., for which Mr. Smith is 
chiefly indebted to the diary of Count Magalotti, secretary to 
one of the king’s distinguished visitors, the Duke of Tuscany. 
The narrative of Gruthwyse, who came to see our Edward Iv., 
is also drawn upon for much interesting information, which 
recalls Lytton’s Last of the Barons. The author devotes too 
much attention, perhaps,to London. The more interesting por- 
tion of the volume isthe latter half, which isdevoted to a résumé of 
foreign opinions of English character, customs, and sports. Like 
the nexus of one of Macaulay’s galaxies of antitheses, the Briton 
is said to be compacted of the most opposite qualities. One 
traveller considers him hospitable, another churlish; one is 
surprised to find so little of national prejudice, another can see 
nothing else ; one remarks that he eats sparingly, another that 
his is a gorging habit. Such comparisons as Mr. Smith’s be- 
tween these different views is not of much moment ; inasmuch 
as his authorities not only visited England at different periods, 
but spent their time under the most varying circumstances, and 
among all classes of society. Thus we have quotations from 
Sully, the ambassador, who lived among the great in the days 
of King Jamie; from Le Blanc the abbé, who saw much of 
English middle-class life under George 1. ; and from Moritz, the 
Berlin scholar, who made a walking tour through the island 
somewhere about the time that Alan Fairford was called to the 
Bar. 

But in all this clash and coil of doctrine, there are points on 
which all our author’s witnesses are agreed. One is the excel- 
lence of English puddings, and another the misery of English 
Sundays. For the latter, Protestant, Catholic, and Freethinker 
have no excuse ; they all ascribe to the Sabbatic influence a 
certain moroseness which they profess to note in the English 
character. The Abbé le Blanc expresses the connection be- 
tween religion and dulness quaintly, but with apparent sincerity. 
‘They would be much happier,’ says he, ‘if they were more social. 
I have discovered a set of men who never laugh at all, and 
those are the Presbyterians. There are families of them who 
have not laughed for two or three generations.’ Some of the 
travellers, such as Misson, make fun of the institution; but 
other and later writers touch on it more seriously, and ask how 
the lower classes consent to throw away their holiday at the 
bidding of a minority who do not suffer as they do from the 
restriction. Taine spent a terrible Sunday in London—his 
first; and, as we know, he was very severe about it. Mr. 
Smith’s authorities never seem to comprehend the traditionary 
feeling about Sunday, and the strength of it. They always 
regard the day as something lately imposed on the nation by 
the State. 

It is rather a pity that Mr. Smith has chosen to narrow the 
meaning of the word ‘England’ as he has. No doubt, in pice 
turing the manners of a court, or the customs of the people, as 
seen by foreigners, he was irresistibly tempted to place the 
scene in London; for visitors most naturally make that chief 
of cities their headquarters. Yet there is little concerning 
country life ; his football even is football in the streets ; and 
Scotland is never mentioned except when the custom of drink- 
ing healths is referred to the Highlanders. Some of Mr. 
Smith’s authorities, however, did visit Scotland, and have left 
a certain amount of interesting material respecting it. Perlin, 
for example, gives a brief account of Scotland during the reign 
of Queen Mary, in which he represents the country as by no 
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means poor, but with little current money, and attempts an 
imitation both of the Scots and English accent in talking, which 
is sufficient to show that at that date the two nations were vir- 
tually speaking one language. In the next century Jorevin 
also visited Scotland. He had a theological dispute with the 
Professor of Philosophy at Glasgow; admired the valley of 
Kemakoom (Kilmalcolm) ; had a day’s shooting at Granton (he 
gives the details of his bag); was much struck by that fine 
street, the ‘Couguet’; and visited the coal-mines at Trenat 
(Tranent). One feels, in reading Mr. Smith’s book, that more 
might be made of the travelling of the strangers in England, 
and less of their stay in London. Foreign Visitors, however, is 
not long enough to be tedious, and not too deep for a railway 
journey. 


RAILWAY LAW. 


Railway Rights and Duties: A Summary of the Law relating 
to a Railway in Operation. By JAMES FERGUSON, 
Advocate. William Green and Sons, Edinburgh. 


The standard work upon the Law of Railways in Scotland is 
that of Mr. Deas. It holds with us the same position as ‘ Browne 
and Theobald’ does south of the Border. But since the date of 
its publication a great deal has been done in the development 
of the railway system of Scotland, and still more in the elabora- 
tion of Scottish Railway Law both by statute and by judicial 
decision ; so that, whereas in the pages of Deas the subjects of 
Formation and Construction bulk most largely, the questions 
which are most frequently raised now-a-days in the Courts, or 
crop up in the course of actual railway management, relate to 
the operation and use of the railway as a going concern. It 
results that a considerable mass of legal lore has accumulated, 
which until now has not been gathered up and arranged in a 
readily accessible form. This is what Mr. Ferguson’s book 
undertakes to do, and it accomplishes its purpose exceedingly 
well. It would certainly have been a more convenient, as well 
as the more usual way of arriving at the same end, to 
have brought Mr. Deas’s standard work down to date by 
means of a new edition, probably in two volumes ; for while 
The Law of Railways applicable to Scotland is incomplete 
without Rat/way Rights and Duties, the latter is equally un- 
serviceable without the former. Mr. Ferguson has indeed, as 
far as possible, avoided, by means of references to the older 
work, repeating what has been therein laid down already ; and 
the result is, in many cases, to reduce his task to the simple 
illustration of established principles in the light of recently 
decided cases. This method of bringing a book of legal refer- 
ence abreast of the times, by supplement instead of by revision, is 
even more inconvenient than the system of foot-notes, which is 
such a stumbling-block to the youthful student of Erskine, and 
has not the pious excuse of reverence for original text which 
can be pleaded in the case of an institutional writer. It has 
also the demerit of loosening the close connection between 
principle and illustration, and preventing the author from dis- 
playing in all cases to the best advantage that firm grip of un- 
derlying principle which is the test of the highest grade of legal 
writing. But the method being accepted as a condition of Mr. 
Ferguson’s task, he deserves to be congratulated upon the 
success with which he has accomplished it. The summary of 
the legislation affecting Railway and Canal Traffic, with which 
the book begins, is masterly, and is properly supplemented by 
the text of the Statutes themselves, so far as unrepealed, at the 
end of the volume. The section dealing with the Railway Com- 
pany in their capacity of carriers of goods, of live-stock, and 
of passengers and their luggage, is the fullest and best executed 
part of the work, as well as the largest in bulk. It leaves, 
indeed, little to be desired. The inclusion in it of such para- 
graphs as that relating to the power of minors to grant valid 
discharges for sums awarded to them in an action of damages, 
and that relating to the power of a jury to deal with the ques- 
tion of the expenses of the trial (which have no closer connection 
with proceedings in which a railway company is concerned 
than with any other) is questionable from the point of view of 
strict relevancy ; but as the book is intended as much for practical 
railway men as for mere lawyers, there is perhaps something to 
be said in favour of paragraphs supplying ‘ wrinkles’ of this kind, 
Theremaining parts of the work deal with the company’s relations 
to its servants, to adjoining proprietors, to the general public, 
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and to the Crown. There is also a digest of cases relating to 
the formation and construction of railways decided since the 
publication of Mr. Deas’s book ; this is the only contribution to 
this branch of the subject Mr. Ferguson finds it necessary to 
make. Last, but not least useful, there is an orderly vidimus of 
the statutory provisions relating to the use of railways which are 
scattered over a multitude of enactments. Of the index it js 
useless to speak without the test of experience in referring to jt . 
but the simple plan of the book should make reference easy. 
On the whole, Rat/way Rights and Duties is well adapted to 
supply a felt want. 


THE SCOTTISH PARA PHRASES. 


The Scottish Paraphrases,; being the Translations and Para. 
phrases tn Verse of several Passages of Sacred Scripture, 
By DOUGLAS J. MACLAGAN. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 

There has been of late a considerable amount of writing, 
chiefly of a magazine sort, about the Scottish Paraphrases, 
Such an interest as is thus manifested may, as in similar 
cases, be accepted as a sign that these national hymns are 
being superseded, and that their value is now mainly anti- 
quarian. There is reason to regret this, for these old songs, 
though in some ways artificial, have long been associated with 
Presbyterian worship, and well express many of the phases of 
Christian thought and aspiration. But the movement which 
threatens to oust the time-honoured Paraphrases from their 
place in the service of the Scottish Churches, by the introduc- 
tion of brand new hymnals, is directing fresh attention to the 
Paraphrases themselves. They are put, so to speak, upon their 
defence ; and they are fortunate in having found at last an able 
historian, if not a capable critic, in Mr. Douglas J. Maclagan. 

It was not till 1781 that the collection of Paraphrases as we 
know it was introduced into the worship of the Church of Scot- 
land. Previous to that date there had been two editions—the 
first in 1745, and the second in 1751—both authorised by the 
General Assembly, and differing from each other, as also from 
the third edition—that of 1781—in many respects. Mr. Mac- 
lagan arranges in parallel columns each paraphrase as it first 
appeared, with the alterations of later hands, till it assumed its 
final form in the version of 1781. This part of the work, to- 
gether with the account which is given of the successive stages 
in the movement in the Church of which these Scriptural songs 
were the final result, is of considerable historical value and 
interest. Until the introduction of the Paraphrases, the Psalter 
—which was first used in the service of the Church in 1564, and 
in its present form in 1650: this last edition, unlike the first, being 
without music—was the only book of praise in the possession 
of the Scottish Presbyterian. Several attempts, however, were 
madeto add tothe Psalter—one rather notable by Patrick Simson, 
at one time ‘outed’ minister of Renfrew, and at last Moderator 
of the General Assembly. This versifier turned into rhyme 
most of the songs of the Old and New Testament, and laboured 
hard from 1696 to 1708 to induce the Church to sanction his 
versions. He failed, and deserved no better. Here is a 
sample of his art : 

‘ Thine Eyes O turn from me because they have me vanquished, 

Thine hair is as a flock of goats, that shine from Galeed : 

Thy teeth are as a flock of sheep, up from the washing gone, 

Each bearing twins among all which barren there is not one.’ 

It is not a matter of surprise to find that the Glasgow Committee 
proposed a couple of amendments. 

The biographical notices which Mr. Maclagan gives of the 
authors of the Scottish Paraphrases and Hymns, beginning with 
Joseph Addison and ending with Isaac Watts, are of particular 
interest. The ordinary student may be surprised at the omission 
of Michael Bruce. The young poet of Kinnesswood, however, if 
we are to believe our author, must be regarded as a myth so far 
as his supposed contribution to Scottish Scriptural song may 
be concerned. In a special chapter reserved for the Logan 
and Bruce controversy, Mr. MacLagan reduces the latter’s con- 
tribution to two solitary verses. In this conclusion he follows a 
Mr. Small, who has contributed two articles to a magazine on 
the subject. We have looked at Mr. Small’s papers, and they 
do not seem conclusive. Ina work such as the present, the 
author should have exercised independent judgment, and had 
recourse to individual research, when deciding on so disputed 
a point. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Quarterly Review (London : John Murray) has not for a 
considerable period had a number equal in excellence to the 
current one. Prominence is justly accorded to ‘ The Early Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield,’ as revealed in his letters, which are re- 
markable for many characteristics, though mainly for the con- 
sciousness of power they display. ‘The Letters and Diary of 
Cavour’ bring into relief the massive nature of a great man, 
whose opinion on the Irish Question was—‘I stand up at all 
cost for the maintenance of the Union; in the interest of 
Ireland first, of England secondly, and the future of civilisation, 
material and intellectual, lastly.’ ‘ John Morley and Progressive 
Radicalism,’ is the title of a striking contrast of the conflicting 
opinions held by this stickler for consistency as a writer and as 
a politician. Of the remaining articles, ‘Venice’ and ‘ Gam- 
bling ’ are capital reading. 

The Edinburgh Review (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co.) is singularly rich in interesting material. ‘India under the 
Marquis of Dufferin, and ‘ The Defensive Policy of China,’ are 
both thoughtful papers of considerable significance, politically 
and commercially. ‘Our Kin Beyond the Sea’ receive some 
home-thrusts, which cannot fail to tell, in a review of a book by 
acolonist. The story of ‘The Vyne House’ in Hampshire is a 
strip of history extending over eight centuries, and is certain 
to be read with interest. In an article on ‘ Krakatoa,’ all the 
facts in regard to the great eruption are collected to a point 
which will form the basis of future investigations of great impor- 
tance. Archdeacon Farrar deservedly receives pretty severe 
treatment in an article on ‘The Apocrypha,’ in consequence of 
a recent contribution on one of the rejected books. The rest of 
the contents is of more than average merit. 

The Scottish Review (Paisley : Alexander Gardner) opens with 
an article ‘On Local Government in Scotland,’ which contains 
a large amount of valuable information. One of the weirdest of 
Turgeynieff’s stories, Zhe White Lady, is done into English with 
more taste than is often shown in translation from the Russian. 
Of Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Principal Tulloch there is a fair esti- 
mate. Articles on ‘The Development of the Faust Legend, ‘The 
Last Resting-Place of St. Andrew,’ and ‘East Africa and the 
Slave Trade,’ give greater variety than usual to the part. 

The Church Quarterly Review (London: Spottiswoode and 
Co.) assigns the leading position to ‘ Gordon’s Letters,’ which 
are almost exclusively on religious topics, and which afford 
considerable insight into his character. In singular contrast to 
his views are ‘The Religious Opinions of S. T. Coleridge, 
which are also treated. Delightful in every respect are 
‘Dorothy Osborne’s Letters’ to her sweetheart, Sir William 
Temple, which are now given to the world after a lapse of be- 
tween two and three hundred years, The rest of the number is 
likewise interesting. 

The Asiatic Quarterly (London : T. Fisher Unwin) presents 

a number of exceptional interest. Sir Lepel Griffin points out, 
in an able contribution, that at present it is impossible to treat 
Native and British volunteering in the same fashion. In 
another notable article Austin Rattray deals with the National 
Congress, and shows the country to be as yet unripe for repre- 
sentative institutions. Demetrius Boulger, who discusses 
‘England and Persia,’ makes out a strong case for resenting 
Russian interference, and for protecting Persia in her com- 
mercial policy with this country. The admirable article by W. 
3. Dunlop on ‘ The March of the Mongol’ has been already 
commended in these columns. 
_ ‘The Fewish Quarterly Review (London : David Nutt) is an 
instance of the tendency towards special departments in litera- 
ture as in everything else. On the staff of this new review the 
editors, Messrs. I. Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore, have evi- 
dently gathered round them men imbued in an exceptional 
degree with the feeling of race which binds Hebrews together. 
The learning and research desiderated in such an undertaking 
Is visible on every page. Popular articles there are none, 
unless an account of ‘ Four of the Oldest Epitaphs after the 
Re-settlement of the Jews in England, and a disquisition on 
‘The Mystic Passages in the Psalms,’ can be regarded in that 
light. Yet most of the articles are singularly interesting after 
a fashion, in spite of such titles as ‘The Rise and Development 
of the Massorah’ and ‘The Book of Hosea in the Light of 
Assyrian Research.’ 
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MAGAZINES. 


The Art Journal (London: Virtue & Co., Limited) makes 
a new departure this month in presenting a beautiful chromo- 
lithograph by way of frontispiece. It is a reproduction of ‘ My 
Little Model,’ from the brush of Ludwig Passini, by the Royal 
Female School of Art. On the painter, who was the first to dis- 
cover the artistic aspect of Venetian life at the present day, 
there is an appreciative article. Lady Colin Campbell gives 
Frank Holl a severe handling on account of his stories in colour. 
In both instances there are cuts illustrative of the works of the 
artists. Interesting articles on Windsor and Berkeley Castles 
are accompanied by a profusion of pictures. ‘The Development 
of Modern Industrial Art in Germany,’ as shown at Munich 
Exhibition, is treated by A. Harris in an instructive manner. 

L’Art (Paris: Librairie de ’Art. London: Macmillan and 
Co.) contains a delightful picture of dogs’ heads, entitled ‘Idilio,’ 
etched by C. Turletti from a work by G. B. Quadrone, and a 
copy from a London magazine of a drawing of Cairngorm by 
A. W. Henley, which M. Paul Leroi, one of the editors, highly 
commends for the great breadth and poetic nature of its treat- 
ment. The chief articles are ‘La Camargo, by A. Jacques 
Ballieu, and ‘Cours de Littérature Musicale des CEuvres pour 
le Piano au Conservatoire de Saint Petersbourg,’ which are 
profusely illustrated. 

The Scottish Art Review (Edinburgh : John Menzies. Glas- 
gow : Kerr and Richardson) worthily maintains its high position 
in the present number. William Archer invests with singular 
freshness the almost hackneyed theme of ‘ Macbeth.’ Burlington 
House Exhibition is eloquently described by Graham R. Tom- 
son ; and, with praiseworthy enterprise, a capital notice is given 
of the Glasgow Exhibition opened next week. On Poe's tales 
and George Meredith’s new poems, and on Laurence Oliphant 
and Henrik Ibsen, there are readable articles. 

Art and Literature (Glasgow: Maclure, Macdonald and 
Co. London: Pen and Pencil Office) is a new candidate for 
popular favour among the art magazines. It has three full- 
page plates, including an exquisitely engraved portrait of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, ?.R.A., and mezzographs of Rembrandt’s 
‘Night Watch’ and Tinworth’s ‘The Release of Barabbas.’ The 
letterpress is rather weighted with a couple of addresses on art, 
but, as such productions are not of every-day occurrence, this 
objection is not likely to be urged a second time. Delightful 
is the chess-page—picture, poem, and problems being equally 
attractive. On one of the French war painters there is a crisp 
little article by Robert Walker ; and the rest of the contents is 
good. 

The English Illustrated Magazine (London : Macmillan and 
Co.) stands unrivalled as a sixpenny monthly, both in regard to 
letterpress and illustration. Liberal instalments of two serials 
provide high-class fiction. Articles on ‘Moated Houses’ and 
‘ Dordt,’ as well as ‘ Corridon’s Song,’ from the Complete Angler, 
draw attention by the profusion of the cuts scattered throughout 
them. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine (London : Sampson Low and 
Co.) has, as usual, not only quantity, but quality. John Ruskin, 
of whom there is a good portrait, forms the subject of an in- 
formative article by Dr. Waldstein. Pen-and-pencil sketches 
from France, Norway, Russia, Nepaul, and Dakota amply 
repay attention. The verse includes two efforts in the Scottish 
dialect by Amélie Rives, who should not attempt to write in 
what is, to her, an unknown tongue. //arper’s Young People is 
full of interest for little ones. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 
Body and Soul. By F. Noél Paton. Blackwood and Sons. 
French Janet. By Sarah Tytler. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Monica. By E. Everett-Green. Ward and Downey. 
The Dead Leman. By Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. 
Washington Square, and Other Stories. By Henry ames. 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 
VERSE. 
The Pageant of Life. By George Barlow. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 6s. 
John Brown and Harry Lohengrin: a Tale of Two Heroes. 
By William Westall. Ward and Downey. 
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TRAVEL. 


Greece: a Handbook for Travellers. 
Dulau and Co. 10 marks. 

Indian Life. By Professor Oman. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Kaipara; or, Experiences of a Settler in North New Zealand. 
By P. W. Barlow. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 6s. 

The Last Voyage to India and Australia in the ‘ Sunbeam. 
By Lady Brassey. Longmans, Green and Co. 2Is. 


By Carl Bedeker. 


BroGrapny. 
General Gordon. ‘English Men of Action’ Series. by Col. 
Sir William Butler. Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 
Major Fraser's Manuscript. Edited by Colonel Fergusson. 
David Douglas. 
Stories of Great Scientists. By H. C. Wright. Ward and 
Downey. 
History. 


The Dynasty of Theodosius; or Eighty Years Struggle with the 
Barbarians. By Dr. Hodgkin. The Clarendon Press. 
THEOLOGY. 
Prophetic Notes. By the Rev. Henry Stuart. Elliot Stock. 
4s. 6d. 

Sermons. By Archdeacon Farrar. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEA. 

A History of French Painting. By C. H. Stranahan, Samp- 
son Low, Marston and Co. 2Is. 

Wordsworthiana, Edited by Professor Knight. Macmillan 
and Co. 


M EMORY. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 


TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor N. VY. CAristian Advocate 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once. —Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.’ —T. Tate, M.A. 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 

A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
oe WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


| peenniel SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE AccoMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CoNVENIENCE 
of West Env ResipEntTs, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinpurcn). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 

Dear Si1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ADAM ROLLAND. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 

SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 

Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 


reference. . M. Wicur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrick Hours—to A.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4 


| 
| 





HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETs 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Lonpon. 
LioneL R. C. Bovie, Esq. | ANDREW J. Macpona_p, Esq. 
Colonel James T, GriF FIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 


Rosert Davie PEEBLEs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gipson-Craic, Bart. | —_ Jas. MuiRHEAD, Esq. 
James My neg, Esq., W.S 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLv Broav StreET, Lonvon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
‘The PurcuAse and AcguisiTiIon of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTUREs of various undertakings. 
The MAk1NG of ADvaNcEs on Approved Security. 
The ContractinG for and the Issuryc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
Loans. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation jn 
London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. 


4; PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


The City of Melbourne Bank, Limited, 





CAPITAL (400,000 Shares of £5 each), 42,000,000 
ISSUED, 200,000 Shares. / 
PAID-UP (£2, 1os.), ‘ ; , : F £500,000 
UNCALLED (£2, 1os.), . : ; A ; 500,000 


£4 1,000,000 
RESERVE Funb, ° ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ° 325,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS CARRIED FORWARD, . . : . 11,000 
Dividend paid to Shareholders at the rate of 14 per cent. 
Interest on Money received on Deposit 
For Two Years and upwards, 
For One Year, ‘ ; 5 . : ‘ — a 
Interest paid half-yearly by Cheque on London, cashed free. 
LONDON OFFICE—117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 

Messrs. BRUCE & KERR, W.S., 16 Hill Street, Edinburgh: Messrs 
FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West George Street, Glasgow; Messrs. 
P. F. & J. HUSBAND, Solicitors, 10 Whitehall Street, Dundee; or Messrs. 
WATT & CUMINE, Advocates, Aberdeen, will give information and receive 
Deposits. 


44 per cent. 


COLIN M. LONGMUIR, General Manager. 





4 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


““~OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. 
Paid Up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £625,000. 
Head Office—30 Coins STREET, MELBOUKNE 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :— 
34 Per Cent. for 1 or 2 years. 
4 Per Cent. for 3, 4, or 5 years. 
luterest payable half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas. 
GEORGE NIVEN, Manager. 
1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., 
Where BANKING and ExcHANGE BusiNnEss of every description is conducted 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE Srt., EDINBURGH, 
Deposit Agents. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITs. 
T HE cCiz¥Y SANK, SYODREY, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Forty-Ninth Hal/-Yearly Report. 
fora. CAPITAL AND RESERVES, . : ; i £1,227,016 


Paid-Up Capital, . . , . £280,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profit, £167,016 
Further Liability of Shareholders, £780,000 


FIXED DEPOSITS for 2 or 3 years at 44 per cent. in sums of not less than 
are being received by the undersigned, from whom also forms of application and all 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Interest is payable half-yearly, through Tuk Lonpon Joint-Stock Bank, 
LimitEp, Lonvon. 

PAULIN, SORLEY, & MARTIN, C.A., 
Agents Jor the Bank. 
77 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CLOTHES WASHED WITHOUT 
RUBBING. 


PLYNINE 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
AND LAUNDRESS. 

It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing agent, and by its use clothes of 
every description are speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, and 
without their being in any way injured. With it a washing can be done for HAIF 
THE COST, in ONE-FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE LABOUR usually 
required. Free from smell. Beware of /mitations. 


In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


CONSIGNER— 
R. SIMPSON, DrysaLrer, Hawick 
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7 PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
Ca JOURNAL for February begins a New 
Volume. fin 

TTAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY contains the openin 

ron Red Novel by D. Curistiz Murray. “ . 
A TIAMBERS’S JOURNAL for Fepruary contains JEREMY 
C YORK, a complete Story, by W. Clark Russet. ~ 


PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
, HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for Fesruary. 








ConTENTS :— 
JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN, by D. Curistiz Murray, 
f Chapters I. to V. 
JEREMY YORK. A complete Story, by W. CLark Russet. 
TERM BEGINS AGAIN. 
‘Spot’ AND ‘ FUTURES.” 
Curious WAGERS. 
An OLD CHAPTER RARELY READ. 
Curious Court Customs 1n AusTRIA. 
[RON IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE 
Our SPIRES AND SPIRELETS. 
A BecoinG LETTER. 
['RUSTS AND SYNDICATES. 
In THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 
‘TRAPPING TIGERS. 
ANTIPYRIN. : 
From A CANADIAN BANK CLERK'S NOTEBOOK, 
INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 
OVERLAND TO INDIA IN 1789 AND 1889. 
SWEARING-IN AT HIGHGATE. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ArTS. 
Tue ForTH BRIDGE AND THE NOVEMBER GALES. 
PoETICAL PIECES. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for Fesruary. 


Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 














Now Ready, Crown 8vo, Price 1s. 
i les SCOTTISH CHURCII AND UNIVERSITY ALMANAC 
FOR 1889. 
‘Ts in all respects an admirable compilation, forming indeed a perfect mine of 
facts of ecclesiastical and academic interest.’—Scots Observer. 





EDINBURGH: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 


RL ALS eS MAGAZINE. 
No. 880.——FEBRUARY 1889. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

MAJOR BARTTELOT'S CAMP ON THE ARUHWIMI. = J¥ith 
Map and Plan of Camp. 

LADY BABY. Cuaps. VII.-IX. 

MINICOY: THE ISLAND OF WOMEN. 

SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By a Prison Visitor. 

TITUS OATES. By Rospert K. DovucGtas. 

WHY I BECAME A LIBERAL UNIONIST. By Georce Brooks. 

A PHILANTHROPIST: A TALE OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By M. O. W. OLipHANT. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

SIR PATRICK MAXWELL AND THE DEVIL. Norte To Articie 
‘CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, IN ‘MaGa,’ DECEMBER 1888. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
rPHE ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


Wirn AN AcCoUNT OF THE RISE AND ProGREss OF DRAMATIC WRITIN« 








IN SCOTLAND. 
ty JAMES C. DIBDIN. 





WituiaM ARCHER, the eminent dramatic critic, writes as follows :—‘I have just 
received a copy of a very curious and interesting book, unquestionably the most 
important contribution to stage-history that has appeared for many years. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage.” The Author is a great-grandson of 
Charles Dibdin, to whom we owe ‘‘ Tom Bowling "—. . . in short, a scion of one of 
the most industrious, literary, and artistic families on record.’ 

Mr. Henry IRVING writes: ‘Permit me to express the great pleasure I have 
derived from the reading of your ‘‘ Annals,” a most admirable book.’ 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘. . . One might go on quoting from this delightful 
volume, but enough has been said to urge lovers of the stage to peruse it for them- 
selves... . No pains have been spared to render the volume what we can con- 
fidently assert it to pe, one of the most interesting works in connection with the 
subject that has appeared for many years.’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘In this substantial volume Mr. Dibdin has produced a 
work which is plainly the result of great labour and care.’ 





In RoxeurGcu Binpinc, Gi_t Top, and Ningé Fuci-paGe ILLusTRATIONS, 
502 Pages, price One Guinea net. 
RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SourTH ST. DAVID STREET, 
And all Booksellers. 





THIS DAY, FOURTH THOUSAND, CROWN §8vo. 
WITH TWO PORTRAITS, PRICE 7s. 60. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
RE V. W. B. ROBERTSON, D.D., of Irvine. 


By JAMES BROWN, D.D., Paisley. 
Author of the ‘ Life of a Scottish Probationer.’ 

‘We advise our readers to go to the book itself ; they will be very morose indeed if 
they do not laugh long and heartily many times, and very learned indeed if they do 
hot pick up something from his descriptions of many eut-of-the-way bits of history 
and art.'—Glasgow Herald. 





JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 61 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
AND ALL BooKSELLERS. 


NEW SCOTCH STORY BY AUTHOR OF ‘VIDA. 
Just Published, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


C LAER 


‘Cannot fail to attract either the most exacting or the most jaded novel-reader. — 
Glasgow Herald. 
_A delightful tale, delightfully worked out.’—Metropolitan. 
I'he book is worth reading for the Scotch characters alone.’ —Scots Odserver. 
JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, GLASGOW, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 


EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISBHED  ¢8 22, 


>) 


s L O A N & S O N, 
‘7 COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, LorRIES, AND VANS FoR Hire. 





OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp Straw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitrerR for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and Hemp SFEpD. PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 


Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1NG uP 
Licuts at SEa.’ 


OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clea: 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 Georce Street, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


R. CLARKS DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 18386. 


MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN.-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (oFrposiTz CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
vee. MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
- FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 













ALEXANDER FIGGINS 
PRACTICAL CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER 
(LATE MANAGER TO ROBERT BRYSON & SONS) 
33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH (Corner of Hanover Street). 


Att Kinps oF Reparrs Dong. ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR WINDING 
AND REGULATING CLOCKS. 


‘GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


Fag he CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 





THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
= le of “WHITE HEATHER ” — 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. Con nani, Oddone o Her Majes sty, ag eomong dane sity Press, and Published by Joun Dou 
at ‘the Scors Ousnnvan Ove > Thistle Street, Ed gy 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 





February 2, 1889] 


———— 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 





AND LITERATURE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are 
either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1880. 


Fg the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 


Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <tlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN MuRDOCH, ROBERT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 


Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 


Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WiL1.1AM JOLLy, 
H.M.L, etc. etc. J/lustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 


Types of Scottish Character. Illustrated with 
Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
DaviD Scott, REV. JOHN THOMSON, RAEBURN, etc. etc. 


Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 
Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 


HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LOCKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGH, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. ///ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. Jilustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. J/lustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JEFFREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, HocG, De Quincey, 
etc, etc. 


Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 


Sketches, with Portraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
MASSON, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 


Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Lllustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


FouLis, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


GENERAL. 


Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 


Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 


Miss JANE E. HARRISON. Jilustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Illustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G, 
LELAND and other Writers. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 

A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GEoRGE W. CaBLeE, W. D. HOWELLS, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 

A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 
Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. TOLsTot, 
DosTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 

Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 
With Portraits. 

Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. J//us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Also numerous PAPERS by RoBeRT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk), WILLIAM 
ARCHER, H. BELYsE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JoHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPpPOLYTE J. BLANC, Professor BALDWIN 
Brown, Epwarp CARPENTER, Emit CLauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, HAVELOCK ELLIs, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES (Author of Every Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES G. LELAND, 
T. CARLAW MarTIN (Author of Ziss¢), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, CARL REINECKE, 
ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M, ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss ADELINE SERGEANT 
(Authoress of Jacobi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Ballades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists :—W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JosEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GEORGE HENRY, JOHN LAVERY, RoBERT LITTLE, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BURN MurpocH, JAMEs PATERSON, A. ROCHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G, SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, Heywoop Sumner, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 


French, and Dutch painters. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK 62 PaTEeRNosTER Row, E.C. 


VINCENT STREET. 
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FrysPure ty 
Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING— STRENGTHENING. 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, 
a valuable ood for Invalids and Children. 


Vie 
Sc w + y 
Qa 


easily digested and assimilated, it fory 






pe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 





EALISATION AND DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION OF SCOTLAND, Liuirep. 
CAPITAL, . - £250,000. 
Directors— 

GEO. AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman, 

Joun M. Crassie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrig, Esq , Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joux M. M‘Canp.isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, 
Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moxcreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Solicitors— 
Messrs. TODS, MURRAY, & JAMIESON, W.S. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

The CorporaTIon is prepared to PuRcHASE for Caso— 
Assets of BANKRupT and InsoLvent EstaTEs, 
Assets of Companigs in LiQuIDATION, 

Ciaims by Crepirors in BANKRUPTCIES and 
LIQUIDATIONS. 

The CorroraTIon is prepared also to make ADVANCES 
on the Security of Assets of the aBovE DescriP- 
TION. 

The CorporaTion is prepared to Pay or to GUARANTEE 
Compositions or other SETTLEMENTS with CrepI- 
ToRS, whereby Businesses may preserved in 
full operation and restored within a specified time 
to the Debtors, who may thus arrange for the 
discharge of their liabilities. 

Travers, TRUSTEES, Law AGENTS, and ACCOUNTANTS 
will find that the Corporation can render valuable 
assistance in many instances where forced realisa- 
tion would be attended with serious loss. 





DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
The CorporaTION is prepared :— 

To Purcuase or Susscxise for DEBENTURES or 
DeBENTURE Stock of Corporations or Companies. 

To Insure and GUARANTEE DEBENTURES or DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK. 

To UNDERTAKE the IssvE of DEBENTURES or DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK or SHARES OF COMPANIES. 

To MAKE OR PROCURE ADVANCES on the SECURITY o1 
OBLIGATIONS of the ABOVE DESCRIPTION. 

To Act as Trustees for DesENTURE HOLDERs in 
PUBLIC CORPORATIONS or COMPANIES. 

To Accept the Orrice of TesTAMENTARY TRUSTEE or 
ExecuTor, or to undertake the duties of EXISTING 
TRUSTEES or ExecuTors, and thus relieve them 
from or guarantee them against responsibility. 





All proposals will be treated as confidential, and will 
be promptly dealt with. 
CHIENE, TAIT, & BREWIS, C.A., Secretaries. 
67 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, December 1888. 





\Y ‘DOWELL's CELEBRATED — 


In square and roun 


Pitcaithly 


Scotch Shortbread 


d cakes of various sizes. 
Tails). 


Bannocks 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


in square and round cakes. 


Christmas Bun (Scotch) 
from five lbs. upwards. 


SULTANA. RICE. PLUM. GENOA. 

TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. COCOANUT. 

SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oat Cakes, Btscutts, 


Scotch Cakes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat 


TENNIS, 
CARAWAY, 
ORANGE. 


etc., 


IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION 


BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes 


ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 


19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





SIZ 


A) > 


X 
4 


WIEN 








CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 











THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo.s, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


Rich, soft Colourings ; 


High-Class Designs. 


These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 


Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


Sole Makers. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 





Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 





Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


PRICE 
7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. . £016 9 | 12 ft. —— by 9 ft. . 
» ——by6,, .. 1 i 0 12 ,, —— by 10,, 6 in. 
9,,——by7,, Ginn. . 1 46 12 ,, —— by 12,, 
9 ,,——by9,, 196 | 13 ,, 6 in. by 12,, 


10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


114 6 15 ,, —— by 12,, 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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